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EDITORIAL. 

SYDNEY, N.S. W., April 14. 

Leaving the town of Forbes yesterday 
morning at 6, and traveling all day by 
coach (not stage, for the driver did not 
understand me when I two or three times 
fell into that Americanism) and all night 
by rail, [have reached Sydnev in time to 
write a little for the outgoing steamer, 
which sails to-day, It disappoints me 
that I have not been able to write more 
for THE STANDARD, but what with the 
constant speaking, the long journeying 
(and it is as impossible to write in one of 
these railway carriages as in the stage- 
coaches), and receptions, I have been 
utterly unable to get time for writing. 


When I wrote last month I had just 
arrived in Sydney from a trip to New- 
castle and Maitland. The next day we 
took the Southwestern railway to Gold- 
burn, one of the most important of the 
interior towns, where I was officially re- 
ceived by Mayor A. T, Ball, taken to the 
agricultural fair, banqueted, and where I 
afterward lectured; thence to Cootamun- 
dra; thence to Wayeu Wagga, where 
there has long been a knot of active sin- 
gle tax men, W. C. Hunter, a leading 
business man and owner of a big: lot of 
unimproved land, who has several times 
written to THE STANDARD, being president 
of the league; thence to Albury, on the 
border of Victoria, where we were most 
hospitably treated. Thence we went to 
Melbourne, arriving vn Tuesday and stay- 
ing until Saturday, when we went to 
Sandhurst, where I occupied the pulpit of 
the Rev. Mr. Keith Mackay in the Con- 
gregational church on Sunday evening, 
and Jectured on Monday evening; thence 
to Echuca, a Victorian border town fur- 
ther west and further down the Murray 
than Albury; thence to Ballarat; thence 
to Gelong; back again to Melbourne; 
thence by express to Sydney. 

Leaving my wife in Sydney, as the 
journey, at the rate we were to push 
through it, would be too hard for her, I 
went from Sydney into the electorate of 
the president of the single tax league, Mr, 
Charles Garland, M. lL. A. I next visited 
the electorate which Mr. Frank Cotton 
contested on single tax principles at the 
last election, and will contest again at the 
coming election. I was accompanied by 
Mr. Garland through his district, and by 
Mr. Frank Cotton and Mr, F. O. Furner, 
a Goldburn merchant and most ardent 
member of the league, for the whole 
way. I spoke in Blaney, Carcoar, Cowra, 
Greenfell and Forbes. To-morrow (Thurs- 
day) we start for South Australia, and 
ave due to arrive in Adelaide on Saturday 
and to lecture on Monday. We shall go 
as far as Broken Hill, the great silver 
mining district, which, although within 
the borders of New South Wales, is most 
conveniently reached from Adelaide, and 
then expect to return to Sydney early in 
May. Our further programme I will not 
finally decide on until after this mail is 
gone, when I can have a chance to talk 
to the committee here; but Iam afraid I 
will have to give up going to NewZealand, 
much as we would like to visit that coun- 
try and to talk with some of our friends 
there, particularly with Sir George Grey, 
But the season is getting late, and the 
trip, unless we were to abandon the idea 
of returning by way of Europe, involves 
2,000 miles of extra voyaging (besides the 
coasting, which isthe only means of com- 
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| munication for the greater part of the | traders, while they recognize our useful- 


islinds) through a sea specially tempest- 
uous at this time of the year. Beside 
the New Zealand trip our New South 
Wales friends want me to spend another 
month speaking in this colony. I have 
received urgent requests to go to Queens- 
land, and have received warm invita- 
tions from the premier and attorney- 
general of Tasmania to pay that colony 
a visit, and Ishall very much dislike to 
leave this country without getting leisure 
to see some men and things that constant 
speaking and traveling have as yet given 
me no opportunity to see. So that to get 
home in anything like the time I wish a 
good deal must be cut out of the pro- 
gramme of things which in themselves I 
wouldlike todo. We shall probably sail 
for home via Suez not later than the early 
part of Jane and get home by September. 


In New South Wales the political di- 
vision is between free traders and 
tectionists, 


pro- 
In the colony of Victoria 
there is at present no political division at 
all, the protectionists having it all their 
own way, and the government being ad- 
ministered by a coalition cabinet, the 
nominal free traders of which are con- 
tent to accept the protective policy as a 
fixed fact. The free trade party in both 
colonies has been the party of the large 
land holders, and is of the brand of free 
trade which journals like the Evening 
Post of New York represent in the 
United States, while the democratic sent- 
iment in both colonies, and earliest und 
strongest in Victoria, was diverted to the 
protectionist party. In Victoria protec- 
tionism in this shape carried all before it. 
In New South Wales it came up later, 
but uniting all the forces of discontent 
came at the last election within one vote 
of securing a majority in parliament and 
the control of the government. The pro- 
tectionist propaganda in 
Wales has been energetic, enthusiastic, 
unscrupulous; and their papers evince a 
recklessness of assertion and uw power of 
evolving such facts as suit them that 
might, if that were possible, put even the 
most reckless of our protection journals 
to shame, For instance, when I spoke 
at Newcastle the crowded meeting broke 
up with three cheers for Henry George 
and three cheers for Mayor Christic, who 
had presided. The local protectionist 
paper reported that the meeting had ad- 
journed with three cheers for the queen 
and three cheers for protection. 


Into this struggle, which would ulti- 
mately have made New South Wales as 
protectionist as Victoria, came the single 
tax. Here, asin the United States, many 
of the men who first took up our ideas, 
in part at least, were protectionists, and 
there came the same internal strugele as 
to whether anything should be done or 
said that would prevent anyone from 
acting with us and being at the same 
time a protectionist. This was decided 
in New South Wales when at a confer- 
ence the name of the association was 
changed from that of Land nationali- 
zation association to that of Single tax 
league, Fewer in number, but freed 
from dividing and demoralizing compli- 
cations, our friends threw themselves 
into the struygle as straightout free 
traders, and their efforts undoubtedly 
turned the scale at the lastelection, The 
effect of my coming here has been tu ac- 
centuate their attitude in this respect, 
On the one side the revenue tarilf free 
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ness in the present, are afraid of us, and 
on the other band the whole protection- 
ist rave is being directed against the sin- 
ele tax, and they are denouncing not 
merely the free trade side of our teach- 
ings, but the whole, and attacking the 
single tax as bitterly as the most devoted 
adherent of vested wrongs could do, thus 
more quickly and more clearly drawing 
the line, not between protection and a 
revenue tarill, but between protection 
and the single tax, and adding their 
weight to the forces that are pushing our 
principles into general discussion. 
effect is already to be seen. 
numbers of men, who have 


Lhear of 
heretofore 
called themselves free traders, who are 
going over to the side of protection as 
the best available resistence to the single 
fax, and onthe other hand IT meet and 
hear of men, who have heretofore been 
protectionists, who are joining our ranks, 
The movement thus conmmenced has only 
to goon somewhat further to make the 
single tax men the free trade party and 
todrive the revenue tarif! free traders 
who will not go with it into the protec- 
tionist ranks, 

Although our people here are desirous 
that the next election shall be postponed 
as long as possible, inorder to vive the in- 
Nuences that are now working our way as 
long atime in which to operate as pos- 
sible, the general expectation seems to be 
that an election will be called very soon 
after the meeting of parliament, and be 
held within the next twoor three months, 
But so clear does it scem now that an 
election would result in a sweeping pro- 
tectionist defeat that they may deem it 


the part of wisdom to so moderate their | 


parliamentary opposition to the present 
government as to induce it to go on with 
the majority it has at present, In this 
case two steps in the direction of the sin- 
gle tax are expected by our people from 
the present government, One, the aboli- 
tion of some of the present tariff duties, 
and the imposition of some small tax on 
land values, and the other, still more im- 
portant, the adoption of a local govern- 
ment bill, which shall provide for the or- 
munization of local povernments where 
none now exist, and which shall grive 
to these local governments, wherever they 
elect to do so, the power of exempting all 
improvements taxation, und of 
wholly levying their rates on land values 
irrespective of improvements, <A bill of 
this kind has already been drafted by the 
government, but is defective in a clause 
which is open to the interpretation of re- 
quiring improvements to be rated. But 
there seeius to be little doubt that this 
will be amended either on introduction 
or in committee. 


from 


The effect of this meas- 
ure in intensifying the discussion of the 
single tax and in pushing home the thin 
end of the wedge would be most enor- 
mous. All the cities and towns of 
New South Wales are stunted by land 
speculation and land monopoly, and ex- 
hibit most glaring instances of the folly 
and injustice of taxing men for improve 
ing, and Jetting the holders of idle land go 
free, In this respect they are worse than 
we are in the United States, for there is a 
provision in the existing Jaw which re- 
quires that where land is rented its actual 
rent shall be taken us the busis of valu- 
ation, and the owner of the most valuable 
vacant land in or about a city or town 
has only to let it fora few shillings as a 
cow or goat pasture to escape with a meres 
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ly nominaltax. The passage of the meas- 
ure will not only bring the principle of 
the single tax into immediate practical 
discussion and action in every existing 
municipality, but it will force the ques- 
tion directly upon the farmers, who, being 
for the first time brought into the sphere 
of direct taxation, will be called on to de- 
cide whether their improvements shall be 
taxed, or whether the tax shall be levied 
on the value of Jand alone, What their 
_ decision will be where they preponderate 
is certain in advance. 


In Victoria my reception was not as 
warm asin New South Wules, for there 
protection has been worshipped as ardent- 
ly and has reigned in public opinion and 
expression as unquestioned as ever in 
Pennsylvania. In New South Wales, for 

-instance, I have yet been to only one 

town where I was not received by the 
mayor, and in that case the mayor was 
absent. In Victoria, I had the honor of 
being received by a mayor in one case, 
that of Mayor Carolin of Sandhurst, who 
met me, drove me round, and after my 
lecture there, entertained us with a large 
party in the town hall. 
the protectionist sentiment there bitterly 
opposed us, but, with the exception of 
Echuca, on the border, the only organiza- 
tion we have is in Melbourne, and this is 
in the land nationalization stage, being 
largely composed of protectionists, and 
the single tax men among them having 
hitherto been indisposed to take any 
position in opposition to protection, as 
hopeless at present. Nevertheless, we 
were received by a cheering crowd when 
the train halted at the Melbourne station, 
and when Dr. Maloney, president of the 
Land nationalization society, drove us up 
to the hotel in his carriage, we found there 
a large assemblage, among them a num- 
ber of men -whom I have long known 
as friends of our cause. Mr. Robert Jones 
of the Carleton grammar school made an 
address of welcome, which was after- 
ward presented in beautifully illumi- 
nated form. I lectured in Melbourne for 
three nights in the large town hall to 
splendid audiences, which far exceeded 
my anticipations, and which increased, 
being even larger on the last night than 
on the first. If I can trust my own im- 
pressions, or accept what our friends said, 
these lectures produced a deep and strong 
impression. Our best friends were at the 
first very much concerned about my at- 
titude toward protection, but they were 
delighted afterward, and told me that 
they never believed it possible that any 
man could stand up before a Melbourne 
audience and attack protection as I did, 
and not merely be heard to the very end, 
but carry the feeling and enthusiasm of 
the audience as I did. 





Not merely las 


When I got to Melbourne I found that, 
without any consultation with me or 
authorization from the committee in 
Sydney who have had charge of my lec- 
turing here, a general challenge had been 
issued to any protectionist to debate with 
me,and that several having indicated their 
readiness, the secretary of the Land na- 
tionalization society had written to the 
Trades council, a body like the Central 
labor union of New York, asking them 
to name some one lo meet me in debate, 
and that they had thereupon named Mr. 
Trenwith, a member of the Victorian par- 
liament. Not merely was it no object 
for me to meet any one in debate unless 
- heshould be clearly recognized by the 

‘protectionists and protectionist papers 
asa fitting representative of their doc- 
trines--which was not the case with Mr, 
Trenwith, whom they commenced to dis- 
count in advance—but in the programme 
that had been made for me no time for 
such a debate had been alloted, I stated 
privately and semi-publicly at the Celtic 
club, where J was entertained after my 


















been led to suppose that I would debate 


some of our friends were very much 


‘make of the matter by claiming that I 

















alleged facts and preposterous assertions 
that I did not have to trouble myself 
to reply to them, but could occupy my time 
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the experience thus brought home to him, 
in his own household, may lead Mr, 
Hewitt to do something to assist toward 
relieving the people of New York from 
the danger of assault by uniformed ruf- 
fians, who receive their oflices through 
political pulls on the machines who made 
Mr. Hewitt their candidate for mayor, and 
which he has always loyally supported. 


first lecture, that this challenge had been 
without my authorization and consent, 
and was led to suppose that the matter 
would drop there. But on the night of 
my last lecture I was told that this de- 
bate was generally expected, and so at 
the conclusion of the meeting briefly 
stated what I had stated privately—that 
I had given no authorization for such a 
challenge, that there was no time for 
such a debate, and that I was not dis- 
posed to make the implied assumption that 
the labor associations were theofficial 
champions of protection. Mr. Trenwith 
thereupon asked to speak, and complained 
bitterly that he and the Trades council had 
















































The protectionist papers are parading 
rows of figures intended toshow that the 
price of all that a farmer buys has fallen, 
while the price of what he sells has re- 
mained about the same during the last 
ten years. This is doubtless interesting 
to the Tribune and its assistants, but we 
doubt if it will prove effective. The fig- 
ures that concern the farmer and that are 
compelling him to take an anxious view 
of the existing situation are those that he 
cannot find in any newspaper. They re- 
late generally to the amount of cash on 
hand with which to pay the interest on 
the mortgage. 


with him, saying that he had been read- 
ing up for the purpose. So finding that 


afraid of the use the protectionists would 


was afraid to meet a protectionist, I con- 
sented to give to the debate the only 
night which was within my power, the 
following Monday evening, on which our 
Melbourne friends were to have given me 
a banquet. The debate accordingly came 
off in the Exhibition hall before a crowded 
audience, which, though for the most part 
protectionist, gave me their heartiest ap- 
planse, and so laughed at Mr. Trenwith’s 


Rev. John Walsh of St. Peter’s church 
in Troy has been preaching: a series of 
sermons on the recent utterances of the 
pope,and in the course of one of them he de- 
clared: ‘‘The single tax is a failure. The 
church condemns it. Henry George may 
try desperately to save it, but it is 
doomed. It has done nothing for labor. 
Religion is the true savior of society and 
the surest balance wheel between labor 
and capital.” How does the Rev. Mr. 
Walsh know that the single tax is a fail- 
ure? It has not been tried. How could 
it do anything for labor unless it were es- 
tablished? Father Walsh is misrepresent- 
ing the pope, and we deny that he can 
find in any utterance from the Holy See a 
warrant for his dogmatic assertion that 
the church condemns the single tax. 


in pressing home the general principles, 
which, when once fairly considered, will 
destroy the protectionist superstition in 
the mind of any one who thinks at all. 


My conclusion from my tripin Victoria 
is that protectionism is there a shell, and 
that, if our friends will come out boldly 
and attack it, a free trade party can soon 
be formed which will bring life into the 
stagnation of Victorian politics. 

In Echuca, on the border, we met some 
thorough-going single tax men, who have 
formed a single tax league, and have re- 
printed some of our STANDARD tracts. 
The Rev. D. Badger of the Baptist church 
met me here, and the mayor presided at 
the lecture, Mr. Badger winding up with 
a ringing, thorough-going single tax 
speech. But of our friends there and in 
other places I must take some other op- 
portunity to speak, as I must close this 
now. HENRY GEORGE. 


During the month ending Saturday, 
May 10, charters were issued to forty- 
nine new local assemblies of the Kuights 
of Labor, scattered in all parts of the 
country and representing a great va- 
riety of trades. The order is steadily 
growing, and it is attracting to it men 
who have definite opinions not only as 
to the wrongs to which labor is subjected, 
but as to the cause of existing evils and 
the remrdy for such evils. 


Through one of those provoking errors 
that a careful proofreader cinnot always 
avoid, Mr. William Lioyd Garrison was 
made, in our report of his speech to 
the Unitarian ministerial union, to de- 
clare that personal property in Philadel- 
phia is highly taxed, whereas he actually 
said that it was lightly taxed. When 
such an error occurs it generally happens 
that, as in this case, it makes the speaker 
responsible for an opinion directly oppo- 
site to that which he rea!ly holds. 


Mr. Peter Cooper Hewitt, the son of 
Abram S. Hewitt, appears to have been 
roughly treated by a brutal policeman 
without provocation or excuse. <A cab- 
man was obstructing the passageway, as 
cabmen are very frequently accustomed 
to do, when young Hewitt is said to have 
taken hold of the horse’s bit to force him 
back. Thereupon the cabman struck the 
young man with his whip, and Mr. Hew- 
itt retaliated by a blow of his cane. A 
policeman came up and sided with the 
cabby, and spoke insultingly to young 
Hewitt, who thereupon made a memo- 
raudum of the officer’s number. The offi- 
cer thea roughly seized him ana dragged 
him to the station, where the sergeant, 
of course, sustained the officer. This is 
simply a fair type of a kind of police out- 
rage which is very common, and which, 
so long as it’s victims are poor or obscure 
men, attracts little if any attention. Such 
outrages were a prominent feature of the 
campaign in which Abram S. Hewitt ran 
for mayor, and they continued during 
his incumbency of that office without re- 
buke from him. Now, however, that his 
own son has been made a victim, Mr, 
Hewitt is excited over the subject and in- 
tends to prefer charges before the com- 
missioners, We hope that he will do s0, 
and that the brutal officer may first be 
dismissed from the force and then be ine 
dicted and properly punished for assault 
and battery, May we not also hope that 





The Long Island Weekly Star, pub- 
lished at Long Island City, is not a single 
tax paper, but it manifests an intelligent 
interest in all public questions and treats 
the single tax proposal with a fairness 
and courtesy worthy of general imita- 
tion. All that the single tax advocates 
ask of the press in general is that it shall 
let the people really know what our pro- 
posal is and give something of the ar- 
guments with which we support it, and 
after that we shall not complain if it 
does its best to refute those arguments, 
Fair play and justice are all that the 
single tax needs to enable it to make its 
way with the people, 

We are glad to see that in his last let- 
ter to the Knights of Labor Journal, Mr. 
Powderly makes a bold declaration in 
favor of a constitutional convention in 
Pennsylvania as the first step toward 
anything like effective ballot reform, This 
view has already been stated by Chaun- 
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cey F, Black and by numerous Penn- 
sylvania papers, whose utterances have 
been quoted in THE STANDARD and favor- 
ably commented upon. It is absolutely 
impossible to have a really secret ballot 
under the present constitution of Penn- 
sylvania, which requires the numbering 
of the ballots with a view to their future 
identification. No voter can possibly feel 
sure under such a regulation that his 
vote will not be made known to his em- 
ployer through some contest, possibly 
gotten up for the purpose, and the whole 
success of any true system of ballot re- 
form rests on the absolute and enforced 
secrecy of the vote, . 








——y 


We can hardly expect that Mr. Me- 
Kinley will be able to make a satisfactory 
answer to the queries put to him by 
workingmen in his own district, and re- 
printed elsewhere. It will be very singu- 
lar indeed if any tariff reformer shall fail 
to be able to demolish the arguments that 
Mr. McKinley will be likely to put forth. 
On the other hand, we are curious to 
know how the five per cent reductionists 
will answer the question as to the superior 
prosperity of workingmen in America, 
{tis true that the advantages enjoyed by 
labor here have been gradually diminish- 
ed; nevertheless, it is a fact that for many 
years American workingmen did enjoy 
advantages over their brethren in other 
countries, and we should like to know 
how a five per cent reductionist accounts 
for this fact. After the workingmen of 
Ohio get through with Mr. McKinley we 
hope they will try their hands on some of 
the mere tariff reformers. 


The article on “Senator Sherman vs. 
History and Law,” printed in this issue 
of THESTANDARD and signed “G.,” is writ- 
ten by a gentleman who has been fami- 
liar with national legislation, through 
close observation and contact, for many 
years, and any one who reads it will see 
clearly that the writer convicts Senator 
Sherman of very serious error, 





We reprint in full a remarkable editor- 
ial that recently appeared in the London 
Daily Chronicle, commenting on Mr. 
George's reception in Australia. Parts 
of the article seem to indicate that the 
writer is not familiar with Mr. George's 
ideas and policy, but, nevertheless, the 
tribute to the work that Mr. George has 
done in compelling an examination of 
the accepted tenets of political economy 
is just and highly appreciative. The 
declaration of the Chronicle that all 
civilized people are consciously or un- 
consciously tending toward what it calls 
a system of communal land tenure is re- 
markable as coming from an English pa- 
per which clearly is not fully in sympathy 
with the single tax view, and is, appar- 
ently, disposed to criticise Mr. George’s 
views onthe ground that they are too 
conservative. Yet people tell us that 
the land question is not one of growing 
importance to mankind. 


The address by the Baltimore Knights 
of Labor to the “conference of charities 
and corrections” is admirable, not merely 
for instruction, but as a deserved rebuke 
to the spirit that animates too many of 
those who take the lead in charitable 
work, Let us hope that it will compel 
some of those who listened to it with in- 
terest to do some hard thinking on a 
problem that concerns them, 











1HE LODGE BILE AND BALLOT KE- 
FORM. 


The republican caucus of the house of 
representatives has practically declared 
its preference for the Lodge bill over the 
other measures proposing the assumption 
by the federal government of the conduct 
of congressional elections, Before this 
action was taken, however, Mr, Lodge 
had, bimself, so amended the bill as to 
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eliminate the provision for holding these 
elections under the Australian system. 
This demonstrates how unimportant 
that feature of the bill was in the 


-eyes of its author, and leaves the so-called 


National ballot reform league in a most 
ludicrous position, 

The Lodge bill is simply one of the many 
desperate schemes devised by the pur- 
chased protectionist majority in congress 
for partisan purposes. It needlessly vio- 
lates the establi_hed usage of more than a 
century, is a serious step in the direction 
of the centralization of power at Wash- 

ington, and it deserves the support of no 

cne whois not the willing tool of the 
protected monopolists in this conspiracy 
to so shape things that they can defy the 
expressed will of the people after the rob- 
ber tariff shall have been condemned at 
the polls. The so-called National ballot 
reform leazue—a paper organization 
started in this city—was designed to in- 
duce people to petition congress for the 
passage of this partisan measure, on the 
pretence that it was a ballot reform meas- 
ure, pure and simple. 

As soon as the circulars announcing 
the formation of the league reached this 
office THz STANDARD warned single tax 
men against this attempt to make use of 
their well known sentiment in favor of 
ballot reform, to lead them into bolster- 
ing up a partisan scheme in the interest 
of protection, and it declared its belief 


that the Australian feature would be 


eliminated from the Lodge bill. The ful- 
fillment of its prediction has come sooner 
than we anticipated, and the small num- 
ber of single tax men who were betrayed 
into permitting the use of their names 
as members of the national committee of 
this so-called ballot reform league will 
see that THE STANDARD’S warning against 
the scheme is already justified. 

Single tax men everywhere will save 
themselves from embarrassing situations 
if they will utterly disregard everything 
emanating from the little group of men, 
with nominal headquarters in this city, 
who are trying to reconcile their profes- 
sion of belief in the single tax with a sup- 


_ port of the protectionist party. 





MR. BUTTERWORTHS REVOLT. 

The revolt of Mr. Butterworth against 
the McKinley bill does not, as some dem- 
ocratic papers seem to imagine, indicate 
that Mr. Butterworth has ceased to be a 
protectionist, but merely that he has re- 
fused to enter on the new departure taken 
by his party, of which the McKinley bill 
is simply the result. The old protection- 
ist theory was undoubtedly founded on 
the “infant industry” idea. Many men 
honestly believed that if tariff duties 
could be so imposed as to promote the 
establishment of industries that other- 
wise might not be established in this 
country, the result would be a rapid and 
healthy growth that would enable such 
industries to maintain themselves with- 
out assistance, while competition would 
eventually bring down the prices of their 
products, 

Free traders, of course, deny the sound. 
ness of this argument, and insist that 
the only really healthy growth that any 
industry can have must be brought about 
without taxing outsiders to promote it. 
The other idea, however, found favor in 
the eyes of a large portion of the Ameri- 
can people, and it was deliberately adopt- 
ed by the republican party as the justi- 
fication for its protection policy. Mr, 
Butterworth believes in this idea as firmly 
as he ever did, and would be fully in line 
with his party if its legislation were based 
on this theory, 

The fact is, however, that these infant 
industries long ago grew to tremendous 
proportions, and they have shown no 
more disposition to give up governmental 
aid in the days of their prosperity than 
the; ‘id when they were poor and strug: 
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gling, The result is that they have be- 
come enormous corruptors of politics, 
witha view to the continuance of pro- 
tection, and through their contributions 
to campaign funds have come to com- 
pletely dominate the republican policy. 

Their combinations and trusts have dem- 
onstrated the fallacy of the theory that 
their success would lead to a great lower- 
ing of prices, proportioned to the 
cheapening of production by means of 
machinery and improved processes, and 
they have boldly demanded a continuance 
of protection for full grown industries 
that are reaping excessive profits due 
solely to governmental interference in 
behalf of the owners of such industries. 
The obligations of the republican leaders 
to these rich contributors to party cor- 
ruption funds are to be discharged by the 
McKinley bill, which proposes to increase 
taxation for the specific benefit of indus- 
tries that are already yielding their pro- 
prietors enormous fortunes, This is en- 
tirely antagonistic to the old protective 
argument, and Mr. Butterworth is simply 
representing the republican idea of 
twenty years ago, instead of the new re- 
publican idea, in opposing Mr. McKinley’s 
outrageous measure, 

What, if any, result will come from his 
protest it is difficult to say. Its impor- 
tance, however, is found in the fact that 
there are all over the country thousands 
of republicans who are still protectionists 
in the oid sense of the word, and who 
would, if they dared, protest against the 
new programme of their party. Will 
Butterworth’s protest and revolt encour- 
age these men to defy the mandate of the 
millionaires who are, for selfish reasons, 
pushing the republican party forward to 
itsruin? Thatisa question that events 
alone can answer, but Butterworth’s pro- 
testis likely to pave the way for what- 
ever revolt of the kind is possible, 
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RAPID TRANSIT AND LAND VALUES. 

The Real estate exchange has grown 
excited over the failure of the legislature 
to agree on any rapid transit bill, and it 
has petitioned the governor for an extra 
session to consider this hishly important 

subject. The governor ha. refused this 
application, and there does not seem to 
be any good reason why h should have 
granted it. If the legislature could not 
agree at the last session there is no cer- 
tainty at all that it would agree at an 
extra session. Rapid trans.t is greatly 
needed by the people of Nev York, in 
order that those who are co'npellec to 
live at a great distance from their places 
of work or business shall] be able to pass 
rapidly to and from their homes without 
spending a large portion of their life on 
slow moving trains or street cars. It 
would be easy enough to understand why 
a popular demonstration in behalf of 
rapid transit might be made, but wherein 
does it concern the real estate men any 
more than the butchers, the bakers or 
candlestick makers? 

The answer is obvious, but thousands 
will make it without any comprehension 
of its real significance. The real estate 
men want rapid transit in order that they 
may be able to sell city lots at higher 
prices, This demonstrates to any one 
who will stop to think that the elfect of 
® great public improvement is not to 
confer a benefiton the mass of the people, 
but on that small number of people who, 
under an unwise system of taxation and 
land tenure, are allowed to appropriate 
to themselves the full benetit of all 
activity, public or private, that has in 
view the diffusion of population over a 
broader surface, or through any other 
means facilitating the acquisition of 
homes by human keings, 

If the city of New York were to build 
live viaducts from the Battery to Yon- 
kers, running On each both rapid transit 


and local biatas, and carry passenyers 
free, rents would not thereby be materi- 
ally Jowered in the long run. Temporar- 
ily such a result might be reached, but 
eventually the full advantages conferred 
on our people by such an act of munili- 
cence would be taken by the holders of 
the land in the new districts thus made 
easy of access to New Yorkers. This has 
already happened in Harlem, and it will 
happen just as surely whether the im- 
proved means of transit are owned by the 
public and run for nothing or whether 
they are owned by existing corporations 
and run at a profit. The corporation 
monopolizing the transportation will, in 
the latter event, get profits on its invest- 
ment, and Smeliian more if it has a 
monopoly, but the landlord will get all 
that remains, On the other hand, if the 
people were carried for nothing, the Jand- 
lord would get the whole benefit. There 
is but one remedy for this, and that is to 
make the people the practical owners of 
the land through the safe, convenient 
and conservative method of establishing 
the single tax. 

MR POWDERLY ON A NEW PARTY, 

Mr. Powderly's articles on the political] 
situation, published in the Journal of the 
Knights of Labor, are interesting reading, 
and they indicate plainly that while the 
master workman of the Knights of La- 
bor is not opposed toa third party, if such 
a party can be made available for accom- 
plishing good results, he does not intend 
to be drawn into a foolish and ineffective 
side-show movement that could do no 
possible good and might be productive of 
great harm. Mr. Powderly declares that 
if one million citizens in the United 
States will affix their signatures to a de- 
mand for a national convention, and at 
the same time designate who shall call 
such convention, a third party movement 
might have a fair show of success, but he 
insists that those signing the call shall for- 
mally promise to cut loose from existing 
parties when the call for the convention 
goes out, and pledve themselves to support 
the new party until such time as they are 
couvinced it has become as corrupt as those 
how in existence, and he further insists 
that each person signing such pledge 
shall state the name of the party with 
which he has hitherto acted. 

Mr. Powderly further says “that the 
reason why each man should tell what 
ticket he voted in the past is to more fully 
commit him to the new party, for the 
man who is ashamed to tell what his 
politics are must be ashamed of the party 
also, and sucha man will bear watching.” 
There is another and more practical rea- 
son for this proposal. It would, if com- 
plied with, enable the managers of the 
new party to make some reasonable cal- 
culation as to their probable sources of 
strength, 


HE DOES NOT WANT 10 ROB OR BE 
ROBBED, 


Mr, Clarence Moeller of Chicago, in the 
course of arecent debate, was charged by 
his opponent (who owned some vacant 
lots) with a desire to tax him off the 
ground, Mr, Moeller indignantly dis- 
claimed any such desire, He told his op- 
ponent that he did not want to rob him 
by any plan of taxation, but was opposed 
to being robbed himself through the 
misuse of taxing power for the benefit of 
his opponent, He said: *T am indifferent 
as to whether your property is taxed or 
not, or sewered or not, but if it is to be 
sewered JT want you to pay for it inste: MT 
of taxing everybody else for the purpose,” 
This debate grew out of the drainage 
controversy in Chicago, in which the 
single tax men took an active part with 
a view to compelling the assessment of 
the whole cost of the new system on the 
land owners of the district drained by it. 

Mr, Moeller thinks there ought to be 
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no jascengers (nd dieion tpn on the part of the single 
iax men, who believe that the true argu- 
ment is based on the injustice of private 








property m= land, to oppose those who 
reach the same results by different meth- 
ods of reasoning, We fully agree with 
Mr. Moelior, Tite STANDARD was estab- 
lished to advoeute the principles clearly 
enunciated in “Progress and Poverty,” 
and it proposes fo continue to advocate 
these principles and to use the arguments 
by which they are supported in that 
book, So far trying to shut 
off other arznments, tending in the same 
heartily encouraged 
every movement of a purely fiscal char- 
acter looking to the establishment of the 
single tax, no matter if its advocates re- 
jected THE STANDARD’S own theories. 

What THk STANDARD wants is the sin- 
le tax, and it welcomes as an ally all 
who are helping to bring it about by the 
only practical method, which is the suc- 
cessive repeal of all other tuxes. It con- 
important that 
if has little disposition to encourage de- 
bates over the abstract questions in- 
volved, though of course it cannot allow 
itself to be put in the position of repudi- 
ating its own belief with a view to pleas- 
Mr. Moel- 
is one that 
would be equally good in the mouth of a 
single tax man, limited or unlimited, and 
itisof akind that brings conviction to 
disinterested hearers. 


fron 


direction, it has 


siders this so supremely 


ing its most weleome allies. 


ler’s arcinment, however, 


STRANGLING A TOWN. 

Colonel Isaac D, Sriead, the founder of 
several important business houses en- 
gaged in the manufacture of warming 
and ventilating apparatus, recently made 
up his mind to build an extensive foundry 
and wagon works in Toledo, Ohio. He 
desired to make a contract with the 
foundry situated in the Fifth ward of 
that city, and therefore undertook to ob- 
tain ground in that ward that would be 
suitable, Lle founda site covering thirteen 
eerie for the owners 

THO per lot. Colonel 
considering the matter, 


lots, which the 

offered to him at $ 
Smead, after 
agreed to take them, but the agent said 
that there was some difficulty about the 
price. It appears that as soon as the 
owners learned that there was an actual 
demand for theiv vacunt lots by some one 
who proposed to put them to profitable 
use, they promptly began to raise their 
prices, until, for some of the lots which 
had been offered for S700, $1,100 was de- 
Instead of 


mianded, sttbmittings te the 


blackmail Colonel Smead purchased a 
tract of hind elsewhere, and the people of 
the Fifth ward thereby lost the oppor- 
tunity to have works worth a million 
dollars established in ther midst. 

The Toledo editorially 
commenting on this transaction, declares 
that the property owners of the Fifth 
ward missed a golden opportunity, and 
it severely takes them to task for driving 
away a man who proposed to invest a 
million dollars in’ that portion of the 
city. It says: ©The explanation of the 
empty acres of unimproved property ly- 
ing all over the town is given in Colonel 
Smead’s narrative,” and that such preed 
wimony real estate men prevents manu. 
facturers fron: establishiug themselves 
in Toledo, It further declares that mian- 
ufacturers are able to obtain fuel pas 
cheaper in Toledo than in any city in the 
connatry, but etal the “svrecd of the real 
estate dealers” tuas driven away outside 
capita, The Commercial is very severe, 
and speaks of the lind monopolists "4s a 


Commerctal, 


piratioal element” 
If the ‘Poledo Commiercial will give 
rareful consideration to the subject, it will 
see that the single tax olfers a complete 
and perfect remedy for the evil complained 
of, If the vacant lots in the Fifth ward 
were taxed by the city to their rental 
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vale, Colonel Smead would have ob- 
tained them at alow price, and the city 
asp whole would have benefited by his 
enterprise. As ii is, the supply of nat- 
ural gas can be of little, if any, benefit to 
the people of Toledo, as a whole, because 
the “spirit of greed amor z real estate 


men” can be depended on, nder existing 
circumstances, as a permanent force that 
will divert into the hands of a few all of 
the benefits that the city ought to derive 
from its splendid natural gift. 
ONE TAN ENOUGH. | 

For some time past those opponents of 

the single tax who insist that it will not. 
raise enough money to meet the present 
expanses of government have been com- 
ing to the front. They have been an- 
swered from time to Uimein our columns, 
ever since THE STANDARD was started, 
-but Mr. Thos. G. Shearman recently wrote 
a series of articles taking up the objec- 
tions in detail, bringing his own figures 
down to date and conclusively answering 
all such objections. 
these figures will now be made the basis 
of attack by another sct of opponents 
who insist on it that the single tax will 
raise too much money, but we will at- 
tend to them when their objections are 
made. 

We have printed all of Mr. Shearman’s 
articles in an eight-page pamphlet, en- 
titled “One Tax Enough,” and any one 
who expects to be prepared to meet all 
classes of objections to our movement 
cannot very weil afford to go without this 
tract (unless he has cut the articles from 
Tur STANDARD and saved them) for the 
figures given by Mr. Shearman are not 
easily carried in an ordinary memory, 
and they are essential to demonstrating 
the efficiency of the single tax. For all 
present purposes, this is all that Mr, 
Shearman has undertaken to demon- 
strate. He writes from the standpoint of 
a single tax man, limited, though he in- 
sists that the constantly growing wants 
of government, as our civilization be- 
comes more complex, make it a matter 
of little importance whether we aim at 
the limited or unlimited single tax idea. 

“One Tax Enough” is an eight-page 
pamphlet of which we sell ten copies for 
ten cents, or itcan be had in quantities 
at $6 a thousand, Mr. Shearman has, 
at his own expense, caused a number of 
the tracts to be distributed to single tax 
clubs, and a number will be mailed to 
each secretary of a single tax club whose 
name and address is found in THE STaNnp- 
ARD'S list. 


We suppose that 


MONTANA POLITICS, 

If the democratic party of Montana is 
so weak and stupid as to adopt a pro- 
tectionist or semi-protectionist platform, 
we hope that the single tax men 
will persistently fight that proposal, 
even if they must go to the extreme 
of organizing a single tax free trade 
party. On the other hand, we are not 
disposed to countenance Mr. Kennedy's 
apparent disposition to minimize the re- 
sentment against the monsirous crime 
by which the protectionists defrauded the 
stute of Montana out of her proper repre- 
sentation in the United States senate. 
That was the crowning outrage of all the 
desperate acts by which the paid attor- 
neys of the licensed robbers have sought 
to defy the people’s will, and we should 
not like to think so poorly of the single 
tax men of Montanaas to believe they 
would counsel, under any plea, the sub- 
mission of the people of that state to so 
villainous a fraud, No new party, even 
if it advocated the single tax, would de- 
serve favoror support in Montana if it 
failed to display sincere indignation 
against that stupendous act of treason to 
free institutions and popular government, 

Mr, Kennedy's declaration that there 
in general dissatisfaction with both the 
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old parties does not impress us, because 
such talk is generally evidence of the 
fact that so-called independents are, after 
all, sturdy partisans, Instead of looking 
on parties as mere machines or agencies 
for accomplishing definite results, and 
using them to that end, men cherish pas- 
sionate prejudices against this or that 
organization, and submit to wrong rather 
than vote with a party that they hate. 
This disposition accounts for the absurd 
adherence of western free traders to the 
party that is committed to the McKinley 
bill. | 

Here in New York, we are happy to 
say, single tax men have gotten over 
that form of so-called independence which 
is dominated by intense party prejudice. 
We loyally worked with the republi- 
can party on state issues so long as. bal- 
lot reform seemed likely to come about 
through the representatives of that 
party, and we haveas steadfastly worked 
to force the democratic party into a more 
radical position on the tariff question, 
supporting its national policy and its con- 
gressional candidates. On these lines we 
have been twice as effective as we could 
have been if organized as a third party. 
While not presuming to judge as to the 
situation in other states, THE STANDARD 
looks with extreme distrust on all at- 
tempts to organize a third party at this 
juncture. 








SENATOR SHERMAN VERSUS HIS- 
TORY AND LAW. 
Senator Sherman is regarded by his 


‘friends, and by many who are not his 


friends politically, as the best informed— 
“best equipped” is the phrase—man in 
public life; and his readiness on all occa- 
sions, upon grave topics, would seem to 
give countenance to the estimation in 
which he is held. What, then, must be 
thought of a statement by him, like the 
following, which he made in the senate 
January 16, 1883. 

After stating, and reiterating, that it 
had become an axiom among statesmen 


England, that *‘a specific duty should, in 
every case where the nature of the arti- 
cle allows it, be applied instead of an ad 
valorem duty;” and much more in the 
same vein he declares: 

“Therefore it is that from 1842, includ- 
ing the tariff of IS46 and every tariff 
which has been framed in this country 
from that time, it has been the admitted 


duties as far as practicable.” And he al- 
lowed of but few trifling exceptions to the 
rule, 

The idea is inadmissible that Mr, Sher- 
man would wilfully and knowingly mis- 
state the facts; but here are the facts: 

The tariff act of 1846, which Mr. Sher- 
man asserted was based on specific duties, 
is dated July 30. It embraces all im- 
ported articles under nine heads, as fol- 
lows: 

On goods, wares and merchandise in 
Schedule A, 100 per cent ad valorem. 
These are brandies and other distilled 
spirits only. 

On goods, etc,, mentioned in Schedule 
B, 40 per cent ad valorem, It embraces 
East and West India products, with wines 
—all foreign products, 

On Schedule C, 30 per cent ad valorem. 
This schedule contains a great number 
and variety of articles, including many 
similar to those manufactured in this 
country, to which incidental protection 
was intended to be given by the duty, 
The list of articles covers nearly two 
pages of the statutes at large. 

OnSchedule D, 25 per cent ad valorem, 
It contains a number of articles of do- 
mestic manufacture with others, 

On Schedule EH, the duty was 20 per 
cent ad valorem, The list of items is 
long and various, 

On Schedule F, 15 per cent ad valorem, 

On Schedule G, 10 per cent ad valorem, 

On Schedule H, 5 per cent ad valorem, 

On Schedule J, no duty, 

It will be seen that there is not a soli- 
tary specific duty imposed, 
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all over Europe, not excepting free trade 


axiom of legislators that specific duties 
should be substituted for all ad valorem 





It is worthy of remark, in this con- 
nection, that the friends of the tariff of 
1842, including Mr. Webster, and Mr. 
Evans of Maine, his able co-laborer, pre- 
dicted that this tariff of 1846 would not 
producé revenue enough to carry on the 
wovernment; whereas, any reader may 
see in the annual reports of the treasury 
department that the tariff of 1846, at the 
end of five years, produced about twice 
as much revenue as the tariff of 1842 had 
ever done, 

The next act, dated March J, 1857, was 
simply a reduction of the ad valorem 
rates imposed by the act of 1°46. The 
schedules were preserved by name; some 
transfers of articles were made; but the 
ad valorem principle was preserved 
throughout, 

What then shall we conclude, in regard 
to the sweeping statement of the able 
senator from Ohio? Why, that he was 
leaping in the dark; that he had picked 
up some loose statement of an ignorant 
newspaper writer and assumed it to be 
true, 

It is incredible that Mr. Sherman would 
deliberately have made a statement so 
widely variant from the truth of history, 
and so easily exposed; and his egregious 
mistake furnishes another illustration of 
the truth conveyed in the advice given by 
an old English statesman to a young 
friend, that he should visit London in 
order to see with how little wisdom the 
world is governed. - G. 

Washington, D. C. 


JOHN DOE AND RICHARD ROE, 

It has recently come to tne knowledge 
of the financial editor of the Independent 
that the George theory needs to be de- 
molished, andin a late number of that 


‘journal he draws the picture of the sturdy 


pioneer John Doe, whom he describes as 
having in his youth gone upon the fron- 
tier, and by a lifetime of toil to have 
carved out a fruitful farm and a comfort- 
able home. The Independent proceeds 
to point out how entirely the farm is the 
creation of Mr. Doe; how full, absolute 
and unquestionable is his fee title; and 
finally, how the man who dares in any 
way to question his entire lordship over 
this land is an highwayman or a lunatic. 
Now it chances that Mr. Doe’s farm lies in 
my vicinity, and that I, as a country doc- 
tor, have lateiy rendered services to the 
family of Richard Roe, who is a tenant 
farmer, and engaged in tilling the farm 
first subdued Ly the pioneer John Doe. 

Mr. Roe is now in his early manhood, 
and has been working as hard as ever did 
Mr. Doe, who ‘‘entered the land” at the 
government price fifty years ago. How- 
ever, he has scarcely been able to do 
more than pay his rent to young Mr. Doe, 
who now owns the farm by inheritance. 
I was particularly impressed by the nar- 
row margin to be gained over the rent, 
as I found it was quite unreasonable of 
me to expect an ordinary fee from one in 
Mr. Roe’scircumstances, Unfortunately, 
also, young Mr. Doe generally lives in 
the city, so that I do not have the prac- 
tice in his family, and cannot, therefore, 
by any extra fees from him, recoup my- 
self for my loss on his tenant. Mr, Roe 
told me he was entirely discouraged with 
farming, and that he should sell off his 
tools, stock, etc., and next year gather 
cream for a butter factory. For that he 
will receive $2 a day, furnishing his own 
team and wagon. Of course 1n certain 
seasons of the year he will be employed 
only two or three days in the week, re- 
ceiving only his per diem for days of 
actual service, 

Perhaps his hardships are no greater 
than were those of Mr. Doe fifty years 
ago, but the man who is doing the farm 
work now has no prospect that he will 
leave an estate of 240 acres of land worth 
$50 an acre, aside from its buildings and 
other improvements, 

Mr, Roe’s case, like Mr, Doe's, is a typical 
one, and there are millions in the United 
States living as tenant farmers and con- 
fronted by the same discouragements 
that beset Mr, Roe and his family, Mr, Roe 
told me he would stick to farming if he 
could atlord to buy a farm. Can the 
tinancial editor of the Independent offer 
any plan by which land may be brought 
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Within his reach as it was within the 


reach of John Doe fifty years ago, 

Crops are always good in Iowa, but the 
vulture, rent, is here to devour them, 
The poor can no longer get land, Part 
goto Dakota and part crowd into our 
towns, The rural population is diminish- 
ing in many localities, and that of the 
state is nearly at a standstill, 

For every fine, new farm house, with 
extensive barns and stables, there are 
three or four melancholy groups of wil- 
lows and cottonwoods marking the site 
of the departed cabins of the departed 
pioneers. Tenancy also is largely on the 
increase, and business men find that ten- 
ants are undesirable persons with whom 
to do a credit trade. I forgot to men- 
tion that the sickness in Richard Roe's 
family was due to the unsanitary condi- 
tion of the old farm house. Young Mr, 
Doe will put no improvements on the 
houses, although, as he has an interest in 
the cattle, he has put the stables in good 
repair. I wish the able financial editor 
of the Independent would point out Mr, 
Roe’s rights—Mr. Doe can take care of 
himself. Irving W. SMITH. 

Charles City, Iowa, 


THE TARIFF ON INSURANCE. 





“What a peculiar crowd these free- 


traders are! <A tariff on insurance, in- 
deed! Ihave carefully examined the tar- 
iff list and can find no such tax, When 
I heard it I laughed till I thought my sides 
would crack. It’s so absurd that its fun- 
ny.” 

Yes, my jovial protectionist, you can 
afford to make merry. I paid the tax in 
cold dollars and cents, and the element of 
humor was therefore lost to me. 

I'll tell you just how it occurred, The 
insurance on my plate glass having ex- 
pired, my agent sent me in a renewal 
with a bill, The premium = charged 
amounted to $6.72. The amount stag- 
gered me. Ihave only one plate glass, 
size 180x60. Theother three—the imsur- 
ance covers four glasses—are the two 
sides and the door. I protested against 
what I considered an exorbitant premium, 
and the agent, to mollify me, said he 
would have some other company esti- 
mate. Hedid so and sent me the com- 
pany’s bill. It was $636. On the other 
side was written the size and cost of the 
glasses, a total of $212.05. This price is 
a fiction—a list price. TVhe price is tifty 
per cent less than list price, or $106; the 
rate of insurance is Six per cent on cost, 
Or a premium of $6.36, 

My friend Jakeway, a well known sin- 
gle taxer who is in the plate glass busi- 
ness, took the trouble to figure out what 
the same glass, set in window, would cost 
in London—$49.33! Insurance at the 
rate of six per cent, I should pay $2.96 
premium, The tariff cost me %3.40 addi- 
tional, or an interest charge on a $100 
three and a half percent bond. But then 
I ought to be happy. It nurtures two 
pauper industries—a plate glass trust and 
the insurance business, BENJ. DOBLIN, 

New York. 








THE TARIFF FIGHT—WHAT FIVE GENTLEMEN 
DECIDED SHOULD BE DONE AND WHAT WAS 
DONE—AND THE WAY IN WHICH IT WaS 
DONE—A REVIEW OF THE DEBATE—SPLEN- 
DID WORK OF THE DEMOCRATS—THE WHOLE 
INSTITUTION OF PROTECTION FIERCELY AS- 
RAILED--ROGER Q. MILLS'S SIGNIFICANT WORDS 
-—MBR. OUTHWAITE'S CUTTING SARCASM—SOME 
OBSERVATIONS RESPECTING THE M'KINLEY 
BILL BECOMING A LAW. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 19,—Within a few 
hours of the time this letter reaches its read- 
ers in Tax Stanparp, the McKinley tariff 
bill will ia all probability have passed the 
house of representatives and gone to the 
senate. From the time of its introduction 
there seems to have been no doubt of its pas- 
sage in the minds of those who bad it in 
charge, and little hope on the part of the 
democrats of making uny alterations or mod- 
ifications in it, So thorough was party disci- 
plive that all the majority were forced into 
line, even though many of them strenuously 
objected to particular schedules and parts of 
schedules. The whole bill bas been success- 
fully carried along despite all difficulties. 

“We are charged with the duty of revising 
the tariff, and in doing so to redeem the 
pledges made to sixty millions of people. 
Five gentlemen have decided what shal! be 
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done. They have adjusted matters between 
the industries of a continent, the ten thous- 
and industries which engage the attention of 
sixty millions, and we ure now to pass on 
that work.” These were the words of Benja- 
min Butterworth in that scathing speech re- 
vealing a few of the n.onstrous abuses which 
his fellow republicans were fostering in the 
bill under cousideration. Yet how little was 
anybody permitted to “pass on that work,” 
Debate was limited, the date for taking the 
vote on ‘the previous question” was set, the 
party whip was cracked, all objections were 
overridden, and that which ‘‘five gentlemen 
had decided should be done” was done, no 
matter though it did most seriously affect 
the welfare aod happiness of the whole peo- 
ple of a great nation. 

As to the debate, no statements have been 
too gross to be used in defense of the bill; no 
arguinents too absurd or claims too prepos- 


' terous. Figures have been misused and facts 


yarbled; authorities have been misrepre- 
sented and assumptions that have been dis- 
proved these hundred times have bobbed up 
as seronely as ever. Pretentions that were 
long thought too outrageous to make have 
been put forward with all the gravity of 
truth. Less has been heard of our poor city 
laborer and mechanic and more of the ‘‘pour 
farmer,” who hasn’t had enough protection 
these long years, and has, in consequence, 
fallen into all manner of difficulties and is 
getting himself all tied up with mortgages. 
Men who would hotly resent any aspersions 
against their honor have used their eloquence 
in support of the most flagrant abuses; others 
have prostituted their fine capabilities in de- 
fense of a cause which their very reasoning 
proves false. Learned and ignorant, broad. 
minded und prejudiced, strong and weak, 
have enunciated the same pernicious prin- 
ciples. Those who should have been con- 
spicuous in their strong manhood to resist 
tyranny—who should have thrown their 
whole soul iuto the effort to bui'd up the re- 
public and make her peerless among the 
nations of the earth, have deliberately stulti- 
fied themselves, and denied the truth, and 
helped to strengthen evil conditions and 
make the name of republic a term of re- 
proach. All the elements dangerous to our 
Civilization have shown themselves in this 
debate, and one has but to turn to the Con- 
gressional Record to see their workings. 
Taken as a whole, the democrats, as they 
appeared in opposition, have done splendid 
work. A few men seemed to be governed 
by selfish motives, and made an effort to get 


taxation lifted from particular things, but such 


leaders as Mills, Carlisle, McMillin, Breckin- 
ridge of Kentucky, Cooper of Indiana, Crisp 
of Georgia, Stewart of Texas, Dockery of 
Missouri and Wilson of West Virginia, kept 
up a most vigorous and persisteat fire on the 
whole system of protection in general and 
en each item of the billin particular, showing 
the bill to be based on principles that were 
absolutely false and utterly at variance with 
democratic-republican institutions, There 
was no mistaking the tone of these speeches. 
They were not for “tarif? reform” or “‘reve- 
nue reform.” They did not stop to usk for a 
two, or three, or four per cent reduction. 
They declared the tariff a tax, and a tax 
upon trade an evil. They were for making 
trade as free and uatrammeled as possible. 
Mr. Stewart of Texas quoted with much sat- 
isfaction and approval quite a long passage 
from one of Thomas G@. Shearman’s recent 
articles in the Forum magazine, revealing 
the growth of great fortunes and the menace 
of plutocracy. Mr. Pierce of Tennessee read 
a tabulated statement from Philadelphia 
Justice showing to what exteut the tariff 
fosters various trusts. These and other ref 
erences and quotations scattered through 
the debate, together with the strong toue of 
detiance at all times to the “protective” 
idea, gave unmistakable evidence of the tell- 
ing effect which the work during the past 
two years of single tax free traders scat- 
tered over the country has had. 

“The democratic party maintains,” said 
Mr, Mills, ‘‘that taxes should be imposed on 
such articles and at such rates as will bring 
the rcquired revenue for an honest avd eco- 
nomical administration of the government 
with the least possible restrictions upon im- 
portations, the least possible limitations upon 
exportutions, and the least possible inter- 
ference with the private business of the peo-. 
pie.” 

Trade is an exchange of surplus products 
which is carried on between laborers, Each 
Jubors at that ia which he thinks be can pro- 
(luce the best results, and with bis surplus 
buys the surplus which others can produce 
to better advantage than he. The farmers 
of the south labor to best advantage in the 
production of cotton and exchange it for 
shoes made in Massachusetts, bacon cured in 
Kansas, the flour produced in Indiana, Lli- 
nois and Jowa, the silks of France, the sugar 
Obs ros the coffee of Braziland the tea of 
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tendencies continue who shall say how soon 
we may hear speeches such as that made by 
Boyce of South Carolina in 1857, when he de- 
clared for absolute free trade—the abolition 
of custom houses—and direct taxation, and 
pronounced that the true policy of the demo- 
cratic party! 

The preposterous but oft repeated claim 
that a tariff tends to reduce prices by in- 
ducing internal competition bas perhaps re- 
ceived uo more fitting answer than was 
given by Mr. Outhwaite of Ohio in a few sar- 
castic words. He said: 

The gentleman (Mr. Mills] insists that the 
tariff does not reduce the price of the article 
upon which it is levied. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the house have asserted the 
truthfulness of that proposition. Does the 
gentleman from Texas mean to say that it is 
not owing to the duty of 10 cents a bushel 
that the price of corn has gone down since 
1875 from 84 cents to 47 cents a bushel? There 
is a duty of 20 cents on wheat. In 1875 wheat 
was selling at $1.12 a bushel in the markets 
of this country, and last year the average 
price was 87 cents. Does the gentleman 
mean to deny that that reduction is the ef- 
fect of the protective tariff system of the 
country? I find further that there was a 
tariff of from 15 to 80 cents on leather, 
and in 1875 it was selling at 26 cents 
a pound. Last year this price had 
fallen to 16 cents a pound. The gentle- 
man certainly will not deny that the reduc- 
tion is on account of the protective tariff 
system of the country. On lard, too, there 
isaduty. This article was selling in 1875 at 
13 cents a pound. The rate of tariff duty is 
2cents a pound, and it has gone down in 
value on account of the 2 cents tariff from 
13 cents to 8 cents a pound. Butter, upon 
which was only a duty of. 4 cents a pound, 
has gone down from 25 cents to 16 cents; and 
in order to affect it still further and decrease 
the price of butter I presume, the gentleman 
having this bill in charge proposes to in- 
crease the duty 2% cents a pound, and then I 
imagine we may be enabled to buy our butter 
at 10 cents a pound. 

It has all along been asserted by some 
whese experience and knowledge of inside 
facts entitles their opinions to respect, that 
it is not intended that the McKioley tarilf 
bill shall pass through congress. It is 
reasoned: That no move is better than any 
move that does not satisfy everybody; that 
it is impossible to satisfy everybody, that 
to make the sweeping reduction of duties de- 
manded will not only lessen the revenue, but 
will bring down the bitter enmity of power- 
ful interests which will in turn work for the 
abolition of other duties; and that to Jessen 
the revenue at all, even by increasing the 
tariff and diminishing importations, will 
make impossible the fulfilment of those plans 
which call for large and continued expendi- 
tures from the general treasury. 

It goes without saying that large expendi- 
tures are intended. To show this reference 
has but to be made to the extraordinary pen- 
sion bills, one caljing for forty-five millions 
which has passed the house, and another 
calling for sixty millions which has passed 
the senate; to the bills for battle ships and 
great steel guns; tothe number of bills for 
public buildings; to the great river and har- 
bor bill soon to come; and to other bills 
talked of as certain to pass and become law. 
In fact, it is now notorious that there must 
be retrenchment, for if all the bills which are 
favorably spoken of are passed al! the money 
in the treasury wili be spent, and, indeed, a 
deficit be made. 

Such facts seem to lend a plausibility to 
the foregoing proguosticaticns; but it is not 
possible to say with certainty what will be 
done. This much seems probable, however: 
hand in hand with measures taken to insure 
the continuance of a large revenue will go 
preparations for supervising federal elec- 
tions aud perpetuating the now dominant 
party in power. These are the two great 
things in congress to keep in view, and all 
thiogs else are as nothing. 

Henry GEORGE, JR. 
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THE MAY DAY DEMONSTRATION—COWARDICE 
OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT—DESCRIPTION 
OF MME, VALETTE—MAKING A FRENCH TRANS- 
LATION OF “SOCIAL PROBLEMS”—INTEREST- 
ING NEWS ITEMS. 

Panis, May 5.~The workmen's manifesta- 
tion on May | might have had a deeper in- 
terest for me a few months ago before I 
learned of the single tax. I don’t say I am 
indifferent to anytbing the laborers do to 
improve their lot. Eight hours! Yes, even 
that is too much. Here in this country, 
which the world believes has solved the 
problem of amusing itself, even here we work 
too much, 

So on May day I stood off, as it were, and 
watched the wave of progress breaking 
upon the government. The demonstration, 
they say, was not a success, Possibly it 
wasn't from the bora biowing, flag dving 
standpoint, but I tell you it did one thing we 
reformers are all glad of~it made the gov- 
ernment show ite mailed band There was 
the manifestation, The goverument made it 
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a pitiful show, pitiful in the very strength of 
its police and military forces, 

Severa) days before the government seized 
the leading anarchists, anarchists so they 
ealled them (anybody who spoke out was 
liable to be called an anarchist) Among 
them was Louise Michel. They haven't got 
over thinking her dangerous. Maybe when 
she is dead they will guard ber temb on 
Iabor days to prevent a breaking out. Then 
the government seized the printing presses 
of many socialists and reformers, among 
whom was the son of M. Elie Reclus, a 
signer of the call for last year’s Paris single 
tax congress. Favey your government seiz- 
ing the presses of THe STANDARD in Union 
square, and youcan imagine our feclings in 
this case! 

This was all preliminary. Well, the day 
came at last. The city was filied with troops. 
The palace of industry, the church of the 
Madeleine, overflowed with soldiers. The 
police violently prevented any tarrying. 
The day’s order was ‘move on.” No meet- 
ing, bo processiou, was tolerated. What 
the Belgian king permitted, the so-called 
republic of France did not. 

Possibly, however, the government is not to 
be reproached too much for a!l this. Social 
reform here is not yet sufficiently separated 
from politics. In the United States the 
democratic constitution is so firmly plante4 
that to change the governing men is all that 
the agitator may aim at. In Eurepe he ecan- 
not get into politics without threatening the 
very form of government. 

It isto be hoped that in France the last 
week’s events will hasten the spreading of 
social ideas, and of course of the single tax, 
Even those who are most at variance with 
the actual constitution would move in that 
direction. By it they would aflirm that the 
social remedy is to be sought before every- 
thing else, and that by applying it political 
blemishes would infallibly be swept away. 

Such was the thought of our frieud, the 
late M. Toubeau, and according to it he 
always worked asa single tax man. In that 
respect the lst of May in France may be taken 
as a posthumous tribute to the late reformer 
and a warning to the living. 

The newly published work of Mme. Des- 
moulins, entitled “Going Back to the Fields,” 
(Retour aux Champs) has delighted us single 
tax men here to such an extent that I would 
recommend it to our American friends who 
read French, pending its translation into 
English. 

Mme. Valette, whose review of the spread 
of the single tax idea was recently trans- 
lated for Tok STANDARD by Mr. W. E. 
Hicks, is a woman toward whom every lover 
of rea! liberty looks with expectant eyes. In 
writing the review for Mme. Adam's cele- 
brated magazine, La Nouville Revue, she 
became deeply impressed with tke truth 
enunciated by Henry George. She had ap- 
proached the subject in as impartial a spirit 
as@ woman of strong thought and with 
Opinions on all living issues can have done. 
We are all going to hear more of the little 
lady—much more. Let me describe her as 1 
lust saw her at one of our meetings. Slender, 
and sandy complexioned, about thirty years 
of aye, with one of the most lovely and in- 
telligent heads ever given to woman. A 
head that recalis some of the splendid 
beads of the revolution. Looking ut 
her, oue falls to musing till unconsciously 
faces like Mme. Reland and Charlotte Cor- 
day’s come trooping up from the past. 
Splendid head, thut—yes, und the voice, too, 
you say, as she begins to maintain her side 
in a discussion. She speaks fluently and 
without any stiffness. She follows closely 
the idea she is dealing with. She debates 
better than Louise Miche]. The latter is an 
illuminated woman who works by high leaps 
of imagination. Mme. Valette is a woman 
full of mind and reason. From that do not 
suppose she is forceful, starched. Ry no 
means. 

During euch day she works industriously, 
giving lessons. She has just been appointed 
governmental inspectress of the work of 
miners’ children. Of evenings she is out 
visiting in her coterie or attending lectures. 
The night, a long part of it, she devotes to 
reading and writing. All this does not pre- 
vent her from having two beautiful children. 
I fancy she would have been very near John 
Stuart Mill’s ideal woman. He would have 
been happy to know her and to speak of her 
in bis noble book on woman. 

William Lioyd Garrison's article on the 
single tax in a late number of the maguzine 
has given us ull great pleasure. By these ar- 
ticles, which come to us now and then, we 
seem to extend our acquaintance with the 
single tax workers in the new world. His 
phrase, ‘Hands off, except to arrest the in- 
dividuals or companies who ure laying bands 
op,” is one that bas the ring of true jiberty. 

We are waiting patiently tho arrival of 
Henry George on bis homeward journey from 
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his round the world trip. I am = sure he will 
finda much more eager company to receive 
him than that of last year. 

M. Desmoulins is in Paris frequently these 
days, He is hard at work translating “So- 
cia! Problems” into Freneh. 

M, Bupene Simon is still suffering from weak 
eves, but uses whatever cyesgbt he has in 
Lhe writing of his new work, the “French 
City,” on the lines of the “Chinese City,” 
Which met with so much suceess. M. Simon 
will be remembered as one of those who 
worked the most entbusiastically for the 
success of the land cougress last summer, 
M. Simon’s home is the scene of frequent 
gatherings of aninuformal character, to which 
public men of prominence are brought within 
the influence of the single tax, 

At one of the recent meetings we had the 
pleasure of inceting ex-Minister of Finances 
Tisseraud, who several years ago, in one of 
his reports, boldly declared that the French 
soil is no longer in the hands of the masses, 

CHARLES MAnit GARNIER, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 

The Boston Post bas added a feature to its 
record of real estate sale that could be itmi- 
tated everywhere—and especially bere in 
New York--with profit to the paper and with 
reat interest to the public. It is this: The 
price for which the property is sold is given, 
and alsu its value as assessed by the city. 
Fer instaveec: 








L. Foster Morse, auctioncer, sold at auction 
the Conant estate, situated on Washington, 
Elmore, Grainger, Kingsbury and Kensing- 
ton streets, Ward 21, consisting of thirty-two 
lets of vaeant land, as follows: Washington 
street—0,659.60 squire feet, with house, to 
J.J. Johnston, at ble; 5,151 square feet to 
W. HO Partridge, 33,875; 4,090 do. to Hy 
Morand, dfe.; 4,072 do. to T. Kraft, 38)ge.; 
074 de. to BP. KF. Sullivan, 32)ye.3 4,073 do. 
to J. Andrew, 37-.; 4,072 do. to H. McDer- 
mott, Sle.; 0,824 do, to Sullivan & Maguire, 
s0lge. Kingsbury street—7.783.5 square feet 
to Sullivan & Mayuire, 260. Grainger street— 
3,400 square feet to Frank Kneeland, 25¥c.; 
3,400 de. to Mrs. Merrigan, 26c.; 3,400 de. to 
P. F. Sullivan, 26!ge.; 3.400 do. to N. Bosse, 
231¢¢.: 3,400 do. to A. Bonze, 26c.; 3,400 do. to 
J. EK, Fay, 2le. Elmore street—3,609 square 


feet to J. J. Johnston, 35¢.; 8.0744 do. to K ! 
street—38, 404 


KR. Clark, OSdge. | Grainger 
‘quare feet (IL lots) to P. Maguire, Le.; 
8,173 duo. to Maguire & Sullivan, 24e, Ken- 
sington street—-3,600 square feet to Joseph 
Sampson, 27¢.; 3,600 do. to i. KE. Moses, 84te.; 
5,600 do. to B. Bay, 851gce. Corner Elmore 
street—,067 square feet to T. F. Boleman, 
doe The total amount of sale was $45 838; 
taxed for three thousand ethyt hundred dol- 
lars, 

Hstate Nos, 32 to 55> Pemberton square, sold 
for $140,000—a large price in comparison with 
assessed value, which is only eighty thousand 
dollars, 


And soon. The New York city daily that 
will report its realestate sales ou the above 
plan of the Boston Post will be much sought 
after, and be “mighty interestin’ readin’.” 

ek m 

Kansas Citv, Mo.—L reeeived the marked 
copies Of  ‘Tiit STANDAIWD eontaining the 
articles “One ‘Tax Nnough.” Thanks, [never 
Qonoied for a momen’ that the land tax 
wouid produce sufficient revenue, That is 
Wot my renson for objecting to the word 
“single? Pomaintam, or did muimtain, that 
wealth, usury, ancomes, juxury, marble 
blocks, ete., ete., ought to be taxed, but [am 
partially converted fromm that idea by THE 
STANDARD'S arguments conccrning the shift- 
ing of such taxes. There is something in 
that idea, 

But the tarif-—there’s the rub. Free trade 
proposes to exchanve wu domestic customer 
for a foreizn one. That’s all, It cannot 
mean anything else. Every dollar's worth 
of goods actually imported deprives our 
Amerioan laborer of just that much labor, 
and renders him a non-producer and non- 
consumer to shat extent. Itis not the tariff 
that hurts, It is the robbery which it is 
claimed is made possible by the .ariff. An 
importer’s trust would do the work us well. 
What love has he for the Americau laborer, 
who advises our farmers to trade their pro- 
duce for Kuglish and Muropean goods, 

GronGt C, Warn. 

Our correspondent is utterly mistaken in 
declaring that free trade proposes to ex- 
chanve a domestic customer for a foreign 
one. Free trade does not propose to inter- 
fere in any way with meu’s purchases or their 
customers, and free trade und single tax 
combined willenable every American to have 
eusy access to natural opportunities, so that 
he can produce whatever he is best adapted 
to produce, If digging coal be the thing 
that he can do best, he will dix coal and 
swap it for shoes aud clothes, and #9 on, in~ 
stead of stopping digging to Wry to make bis 
own shoes and vlothes. The same will be 
true as to all trades, Americans will swap 
their products for the products of other 
Aiericaus so lung as they can do so profita- 
bly. If it shall turnout that they can obtein 
wore of the ¢uods that they desire by swap- 
ping with Koglishinen thun they could get 
by making such articles themselves, they 


the same reason that makes it desirable thas 
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the coal digger shall dig coal instead of try- 
ing to make shoes will make it desirable 
that Americans shall get the foreign article 
by swapping instead of making a similar one 
at greater expenditure of labor to them- 
selves, The thing that workingmen want is 
not work, but the products of work, There- 
fore “every dollar's worth of gouds actually 
imported” does not ‘deprive our American 
laborer of that much labor,” since he must 
produce sumething to swap for it. If, how- 
ever, the labor expended in producing the 
thing that he trades for a foreign article 
that he wants is less than that re- 
quired to produce it, it is so much better 
for the American laborer. Now, we beg our 
correspondent to think about this. Let bim 
consider what it is tha¢ laborers want, and 
remember that they sell labor, and that 
alone. Let him consider that though they 
produce goods they do not sell goods, and 
en the contrary that they buy goods very 
largely. Our correspondent will then see 
that a tax on goods cannot help labor and 
does increase the cost of labor, and so far as 
it makes more labor for our people, makes it 
by giving them harder work in order to at- 
tain a given amount of goods, Why will 
people not understand thut we are not going 
to bring goods three thousand miles unless 
in that way we can obtain them more cheaply 
than we can make them ourselves, and that 
goods will not be sent to us three thousand 
miles unless we produce something by labor 
to exchange for these goods. Since our cor- 
respondent has got along this far he has but 
to do his own thinking to get the rest of the 
way, and understand that every tax on pro- 
duction is an injury to the consumer which 
falls with special hardship on the poor. It 
is the tariff that hurts. A bigh tariff hurts 
more; but any tariff hurts. Freedom to ex- 
change is as important to effective labor as 
5 is freedom to produce, and the tariff restricts 
freedom to exchange. 
* * & 

The New York Times has a dispatch from 
Buenos Ayres which tells of ‘‘grave pecula- 
tious” that have been discovered in the cus- 
toms department, and says that is estimated 
that the embezz'ements have reached the 
enormous sum of $10,000,000. Well, that is 
only a case of a thief robbing a thief. 

“se 8 

“The largest acre sale of city property dur- 
ing the present year,” says the Chicago 
Times, ‘“‘so far as the consideration is cou- 
cerned, was closed last week by which the 
old Willard homestead, comprising seventy 
acres, and located just south of Jackson 
park and the Hyde Park water works, 
changed hands. The price paid was $350,000, 
or $5,000 per acre. The purchaser 1s the 
Turner estate of St. Louis. Nothing better 
illustrates the extraordinary rise in value in 
Chicago property than this transfer. Mr. 
Willard, who was at one time the agent of 
the bank of Montreal iu this city, entered 
the land some time in the 40s, paying there- 
for #2 50 an acre, or $175 for the entire tract. 
In 1867 he was offered $16,000 for the land; 
in 1873 $68,000, and four years ago a well 
known local broker offered bim $105 000 
cash. All of these offers were refused. To- 
day Mr. Willard receives 85,000 an acre for 
what, about forty-five years ago, he paid 
$2.50." 
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Allthat remains to be done to open the 
Sioux Indian reservation to settlement is the 
proclamation of tbe president, which he 
seems t» be slow in issuing. Meantime the 
opivion is spreading that, when the reserva- 
tion is Opened, the actual settlers are going 
to be, toa large extent, “left.”. New York 
land companies even now have agents hover- 
ing on the lines, ready to grab slices when 
the time comes; three raijrond companies are 
waiting to plaster the reservation with un- 
eee placed Jand grants; thousands of boomers 

- nd speculators are waiting the signal, Alj 
these people are well supplied with food and 
money, and can wait. But to the actual 
settlers—those who want to secure homes on 
this tract—each day of delay is a great bard- 
ship. it Mr, Harrison delays his procluma- 
tion long enough they will be starved out, 
and the ground will be left clear for the 


others. 
se 


~ What is the matter in Kansas? The editor 
of the Topeka Jeffersonian says he was teld 
jast week, by the editor of a prominent old 
party paper in one of the populous central 
counties of that state, that after a careful 
canvas of the county, not a single farmer 
could be found willing to serve as a delegate 
to either the republican or democratic con- 
ventions, This argues ill for the two parties. 
see 

How does Phineas T. Barnum, the circus 
maw and high protectionist, like the duty 
that was imposed ou bim when he exported 
his circus from New York city to Brook- 
hyo? The pauper circuses of other states of 
the Vaion have had in the past to pay to the 





Brooklyn government a tariff tax of $500 a 
day for the privilege of selling to the Brvok- 
lyn peaple a sight at the foreign born pauper 
elephants, 
acrobats and other foreign pauper et ceteras, 
but the Brooklyn congressmen-aldermen con- 
cluded that that figure was not high enouga 
to keep foreign circuses from competing 
with the home circuses, so they increased 
the duty 600 per cent. 
stead of being pleased--as a~high protec- 
tionist should—with this 
turiil, Mr. Barnum came very near swear- 
ing. 
is, that in future Mr. Barnum will have to 
keep bis pauper circus out of Brooklyn, and 
thus the home manufactured merry-go-round 
circus, while inferior in every respect to Bar- 
num’s circus, will have control of the home 
market. 





has at least struck a keynote. 
has written a letter to the common council 
and board of aldermen, in which it protests 
against giving street railway companies the 
privilege of using the streets in future unless 
they pay for it. 
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foreign pauper horses, pauper 


It is said that in- 
increase in the 


He protested, but in vain. The result 


o* & 
John Brodsky, the new leader of the John 


J. O’Brien republicans of the famous “Ate” 
assembly district of this city, is a far-seeing 
man—a statesman, in fact. 
his organization is to “pound” the fine haired 
element of the republican party into a rec- 
ognition of it as the bona fide republican 
party in that district. 
whatisin store for his party if it does not 
mend its ways. 
in the direction it is going, the job of anni- 
hilating the republican party can safely be 
left to the party itself. 


The mission of 


But Mr. Brodsky sees 


He says that if it keeps on 


2s * & 
The Philadelphia North American says that 


the effort of the New York musical union to 
prevent the landing of the Strauss orchestra 
is ‘ridiculous nonsense” and ‘a piece of 
demagogism.” 
favor of a high protective tariff ‘‘in the in- 
terests of American labor.” 
the tariff is weak—it keeps out goods, but 
lets in free the foreign laborer who can make 
those goods, 
the protectionists expose their hand once ina 
While. 
sons of toil will take what our east siders call 
“a tumble,” and when they do protection 
will tumble also. 


Yet the North American is in 


There is wbere 


It is pleasant, however, to see 


One of these days the borny handed 


* 2 
The Central labor union of Indianapolis 
The union 


y & 
The Pittsburg Dispatch is complaining that 
the property owners are standing in the way 
of business expansion in that city. Pittsburg 


has, it says, made marvelous strides in in- 


dustrial development within the last few 


years, increasing its business so as to oc- 
cupy seventh place in the list of clearing 


house cities; but now its business men find 
that there is a lion in the path. 


ness profitably. 


they? Doesn’t the land belong to them! 
s 6 & 


Orange County, N. ¥Y.~-The farmer's wife, 
to whom, in a recent issuc of Tax STANDARD, 


Dr. Mendelson appeals to convert her hus- 


band, feels in need of a little further enlight- 


enment herself before attempting that hercu- 


lean task. 

We fully appreciate the fact so clearly 
shown by the doctor’s statistics, that land in 
New York city does not now bear its due 
proportion of taxation, and we cordially in- 
dorse his efforts for the abolition of the bur- 
dens imposed by the tariff taxes: 

On these points we need no additional ar- 
gument, being already convinced; but they 
both seem a little aside from the main ques- 
tion—shatl personal propert:’ ba exempt from 
taxation! 

Since we all share equally in the protection 
and the benefits resulting from the mainte- 
nance of the governmental machinery for 
which our taxes are supposed to be paid, 
why should the man who chooses to invest in 
securities other than land be excused from 
paying his share toward the necessary ex- 
penses which are quite as much for his con- 
venience as ours? 

And when a certain amount of money is to 
be raised in a town or state, if half the prop- 
perty bolders pay nothing toward it, by 
what arithmetical process can it be shown 
that the other half will not bave to pay 
twice as much as if the tax were equally 
shared! 

To sav that personal property cannot be 
reached isa mere begging of the question. 
It is always easy to suy that any reform cap- 
not be carried out, but does not the true 
spiritof reform aim rather at overcoming 
difficulties than at getting round them? 

‘to release the holders of personal prop- 
erty from any further claim of taxation, 
simply because they have so far succeeded 
in eluding its payment, seems very much 
like placing & premium on fraud, 

The recognition of the injustice of taxation 
without representation was the cornerstone 
upon whick our republic was founded; aad 
is not the injustice of representation without 
taxation equally evident, sinve tases support 
our representatives? 

These questions are asked in no spirit of 
carping criticism, but from a real desire for 
& broader view, if such is to be had. 


again and again. 
other than land can a man invest in? They 








The land 
owners stand in the way of the city’s devel- 
opment, holding their property at rents that 
it is well nigh impossible to pay and do busi- 
The Dispatch wants these 
people to “get out of the way.” Why should 


a a eet 








gwers to them, it may become worth while 
for me to try and convert my husband, but 


until then it would certainly be energy 


wasted. THe Farmer's WIFE, 
“The Farmer’s Wife” simply repeats the 

old arguments which have been answered 

What kind of securities 


must necessarily represent cupital advanced 
to promote production in some of its forms. 


Therefore a tax upon such securities tends to 
retard production. 


As a matter of fact, 
howevcr, the people who make this objec- 


tiou usually have in mind mortgages, rail- 
way bonds and other evidences of indebted- 
ness that are based on land and, in the case 
of railways, on land tu which the stute, 
through the exercise of a sovereign power 
belonging to the whole people, has conferred 
@ great special value. 


The fact that personal property never has 


been reached successfully 1s one that those 
who seek to establish a just system of tax- 
ation are bound to take into account; but 
the other fact that persunal property is in- 


variably the product of human labor, 1s a 
sufficient reason, of itself, for not imposing 
taxes upon it. Our correspondent asks, if 
@ certain amount of money is to be raised 
in a town or state, by what arithmetical 
process it can be shown that one half 
will not have to pay twice as much tax if 
the other half escapes all taxation? We 
know of no arithmetical process by which 
this can be shown. At present, however, 
everybody who lives either in a town or 
country pays ground rent, either in the form 
of rent or purchase money, which latter fre- 
quently necessitates the annual payment of 
interest. This tax is paid by every one, and 
no one can by any possibility escape it and 
continue to live in a civilized community. 


The single tax men propose not that half, 


but that all of the community sha}] continue 


to pay this tax, put that they shall pay it to 
the government instead of to private indi- 
viduals who now improperly appropriate it 
to their private use. 
pay taxes, the question of taxation without 
representation cannot be raised. 


As every one will thus 


In trutb, the single tax is not a tax at all in 
the ordinary sense in which the word is used. 


It is a just payment by each individual to the 


community for the use of so much of the 


common property as he chooses to appropri- 


ate for his own personal advantage. He 
gets a full equivalent and the commuopity 
obtains a revenue that belongs to it as fully 
as his wages belong to the laborer. A suffi- 
cient public fund having been raised in this 
fashion, why should “The Farmer’s Wife” 
want people to be taxed at all? Does she 
think taxation is a good thing? 
* @ 8 

Mr. P. J. McGuire, secretary of the Bro- 
therbood of carpenters of the United States, 
has sent a circular letter to all the leading 
newspapers, labor journals and all the ua- 
tional trade and labor organizations of Eu- 
rope, warning workingmen, especially car- 
penters, not to come to this country in search 
of work. It appears that agents are now 
scouring Europe fcr workmen, promising 
high wages, steady work, cheap living and 
low rents. To offset the promises made by 
these agents tothe laborers of Europe, Mr. 
McGuire asserts several things that will be 
interesting reading to the workingmen of 
this country as well as of Europe—especially 
such as are protecticnists, because protec- 
tion makes wages high. Therefore THe Stanp- 
ARD gives them space. He says: 

The carpenters of America are by no means 
as well off or as well paid as these capitalists 


and their agents would bave European work- 
men believe. 


Work here is already unsteady—at best 
will average eight montbs a year, and the 
general rule is ten hours a day. 

Men shift very frequently from one em- 
ployer to another for want of steady work. 

Competition is keen and intense, and a big 
day's work is expected from each man. 

Machinery and new inventions constantly 
reduce the demand for labor, and with the 
incoming flow of immigration only add to 
the large giut of idle men in this country. 

This has tended to reduce wagea, so that 
now iv nuMeroun Cases workmen here are not 
any better paid than in England, while the 
cost of living in Amertca ia very high on ac- 
count of the trusts and monopolies which 


control the price of food, etc., und fix it at 
an exorbitant figure. 


* 8 8 
Let's see; Whioh one of the leaders of the 
labor movement was it that said in the 
last presidential campaign that ‘Protection 


means more beef”? 
& » 


It used to be the case, and it isa reasonable 
supposition that it is so now, that when a prom- 
inent citizen died—especially one who had 
accumulated a fortune in business or otber- 
Wise aud bad left large bi quests to existing 
charities or toward founding a new charity, 
oF @ hospital, or a library, or something else 
—for the sobool teachers to set bis life and 
doings before their pupils as examples to be 


When Lam furnished with satisfactory an- 
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emulated. After the minds of the children 
had been properly prepared for questions, 
the teacher would say to them, about thus: 

‘Who was Mr. So and So?" 

Auswer: “He was a philanthropist, who, 
when he died, left his vast fortune to charity 
and other iustitutions intended for the ad- 
vancement of his fellow man.” 

“Correct, children. Now, how did he at- 
taiv his competence?” 

“By industry and frugality,” would be the 
parrot Jike answer. 

“Correct again, children, You can now go 
out and play. But remember that if you 
would succeed in life and be honored after 
death, you will keep the example of Mr, So 
and So ever before you.” 

These questions will undoubtedly be asked 
and answered about him iu the schools of 
Michigan after General Alger has retired 
from among us, 50 the following, frum the 
New York World, might be saved by the 
Michiganders for reference after that mel- 
ancholy event occurs: 

Russell A. Alger landed in Detroit at the 
close of the war without a cent. He now 
owns 200 square miles of pine land in Michi- 
gan and is worth $20,000,000, and believes in 
a tariff on jumber to “protect American 
workingmen.” 

“The pine woods of Mississippi belong to 
whom?’ asked a lumber king at the Fifth 
avenue yesterday. “To Mississippians, you 
suppose, no doubt. But there are pine barons 
aud pine barrens both out in Michigan, and 
in consequence of the latter the former have 
begun to buy up all the timber they can find 
anywhere for sale. They already control 
Michigan commercially and politically. When 
they get a state or two more into their hands 
they will be able to form a political lumber 
trust. These men now control the lumber in- 
terests of Mississippi, but they have let its 
politics alone so far. They have also bought 
heavily of pine lands in Georgia and Ala- 
bama. Generali Alger and his friends have 
gone in largely for similar investments on 
the Pacific slope. Alger now owns the big- 
gest tract of redwood jaud on the coast.” 

xz 6 @ 

A short time ago the secretary of the en- 
rolment committee sent a letter to P, W. 
Monahan of Montrose, Col., thanking hm for 
the good work he had done in his sec::..0 in 
securing signatures to the petition and other- 
wise forwarding the single tax movement. 
Mr. Monahan’s letter in reply showed that he 
was pleased atthe recoguition accorded bim, 
but denied that he was entitled to any thanks. 
Said he: “I am not working for money or 
glory. Iam working for the cause of human- 
ity the world over, and for your humble ser- 
vant in particular. I know whatJ want. I 
know my rights and what I am entitled to, 
and I'll never think that I have done my full 
share inthe work until I have everything 
that of natural right belongs to me, and all 
other men have the same. So you see by my 
selfishness that I am not entitled to any 
thanks from anyone. I have a “natura! op- 
portunity” to work, and I lose no time in im- 
proving it for lhberty, truth and justice; and 
1 say hang the maa who can’t work for these 
things without thanks, money or glory.” A 
splendid spirit, truly. May the zeal that 
apnimates Mr. Monaban spread fast and wide 
among our fellow citizens! 

se 2 

The Sun (protection) says, with a sneer, 
that “‘time will be called on the tariff talking 
match” to-day at hoon. True; “time” will be 
called on the tariff talking in congress, but 
it will continue among the people, just the 
same. Neither Dana nor bis crew will be 
able to call “time” on them until free trade, 
absolute, is an accomplished fact. 

ee 8 

The Pearsall Sun of Texas announces that 
it bas on hand a large number of single tax 
congressional petitions, and it invites its sub- 
scribers and the public to cali at ity office 
aod sign them. This is a good idea, and might 
be adopted by others of our friends. 

* 6 6 


The single tex association of Toronta, 
Canada, is evidently in sympathy with the 
idea of dlling the country with Chinese 
coolies, In this respect it follows closely on 
the lines of the great apostie of single tax, 
who always deprecated all anti-Chivese 
movements on the ground that they inter- 
fered with the principles of free trade. 

Mr. Ralph E. Hoyt of Los Angeles sends 
the above clipping from the San Francisco 
Chronicle and states that he presumes it is 
false. We canuot answer as to the action of 
the Canadian society referred to, but the 
story is certainly false so far as it relates to 
Mr, George's views, and apy California 
paper ought to know that it is false. Mr. 
George is opposed to the migration of Chinese 
to this country for reasons that he bas fre- 
quently stated. They are not economic: 
reavons, but relate rather to the character 
of our inbabitants and the dangers resulting 
from ap attempt to assimilate an entirely 
alien race, oS 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
INDIA, AFRICA AND “FOREIGN BOSH.” 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sm: A Iet- 
ter iu the current Christian Advocate from 
the venerable William Taylor, missionary 
bishop for Africa, contains the following sig- 
nificant paragraphs: 

“The countless millions of poor people of 
India and China are, in the main, shut out 
from the resources of the earth. Most of the 

















public should know it. Mr. Potts, in reply to 
a question putto him at the close of a lec- 
ture he delivered before the Brookly philo- 
sophical society, said that if be was a slave 
he would be capital Now, beans and cab 
bage both are capital. He had previously 
stated that land is capital; but, very unfor- 
tunately for his argument, had shown the 
truth that all capital went back to mother 
earth; was subject to decay, etc. When 
asked if the land owned by the Astors had de- 





at teh can 


knowledgment to that effect, [ think the 


land is owned by big ‘Zemindars,’ or laud 
monopolists, and the poor are vot allowed to 
dig a hole in the ground except on conditions 
that allow but starvation rates of subsist- 
ence. 

‘Africa, on the other hund, has the most 
liberal land laws in the world. I do not be- 
lieve that there are anv African men and 
women on that great continent Who mays not, 
in the bounds of their own tribe, make their 
own selection for a farm and a home in the 
unoccupied domain, and possession is thelr 
waranty deed so long as they choose to oc- 
cupy it. Any exception to this would be, if 
any, near the coast border, where they learn 
foreign ‘bosh.’” C. M. Morsk. 


LAND VALUES IN CALIFORNIA. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Srr: The 
article by Mr. Goodloe, in THe StanparD of 
April 30. shows that land values in cities are 
derived partly from the population of sur 
rounding states whose trade they draw, and 
not entirely from their own people. New 
York and Ohio, the instances of large land 
value in proportion to population, both bave 
large cities which draw trade from surround- 
ing states. Such comparisons, however, are 
not avy too reliable, as the percentage of 
assessed to actual value varies greatly in 
different states. Another thing to be con- 
sidered is, that oe has taken real estate in- 
stead of land values, thus including improve- 
ments. He makes one mistake, in asserting 
that all states east cf the Mississippi show 
preater real estate value in proportion to 
population than those west of it. 

California shows a higher valuation in pro- 
portion to population than either New York 
or Ohio. Our population was about 864,00, 
real estate assessment $491,585,079—nearly 
$600 per capita—while that of New York was 
less than $500 per capita. In 1888 the as- 
sessed value of land exclusive of improve- 
ments was $715,205,059. In addition to this 
the railroads were assessed at $43,242,652, 
which of course includes some mullions of 
land value. This shows a land valuation of 
at least $500 per capita upon the estimated 
population, a higher valuation per capita 
than the entire real estate valuation of New 
York in 1880 shows. Property must be as- 
sessed nearer to its actual value here than 
in New York, though no doubt the “glorious 
climate of California,” which of course be- 
longs to her land owners, cuts some figure in 
the case. 

The land valuation per capita varies wide- 
ly between the different counties of this state, 
though I can only roughly approximate it, 
as I have not the county valuatious for 1880 
nor the population for [858, but it certainly 
varies from about £200 to $1,000, that. of this 
city being about $500. The effect of climate” 
and booms is shown plainly in this compari- 
son—the valley and southern counties thow- 
ing a high valuation per capita, the mountain 
counties a comparatively low one. 

I believe that justice to the people of dif- 
ferent localities would necessitate a consti- 
tutional amendment as to federal taxation 
and also some adjustment by which the peo- 
ple of those portions of a state containing 
but little land value could obtain a por- 
tion of the revenue drawn from land iv 
cities and otber rich locations whose value 
they are partly instrumental in creating. As 
to that, however, the raising of state reve- 
nues by the single tax would relieve the pvo- 
ple of such locations froma large share of 
the state taxes now paid by them, without 
other chauve. In some of our mountain 
counties the value of persunal property and 
improvements is considerably greater thau 
the land value, while in this city the land 
value exceeds that of all other property by 
more than $20,000,000, and in seme counties 
containing growing cities, where speculation 
has been active, fron: two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the total assessment is land value. 

W. G. SELLERS, 

Sau Francisco, May 6, 1890, 

POTTS OR CABBAGE~—WHICH ! 

To the Editor of The Standard--Sin: It is 
uot a matter of surprise that we should hear 
complaints about the civil service rules, when 
we consider that they are subject to man’s 
imperfections, But it isa matter of surprire 
to me that Mr, Potts, secretary of the civil 
service commission, should nol be able to see 
the difference between himself and a peck of 
beans, As we have the gentleman's own aoy 








cuyed much lately, he explained that the 


Astor family might die off, entirely ignoring 


the enduring character of land as a milking 


stool to sit upon while draining the public 
cow. Would such mental shufllag as this be 
tolerated in examinations before the civil 
service commission. Now I would ask Mr. 
Potts if land is capital and a cabbage is 
capital, and if he, by any act of the legisla- 
ture, can be made into capital, or vice versa, 
as in the case of the slaves, then has he 
nothing but an act of the legislature to guide 
him in distinguishing between himself, a bed 


of clay, a peck of beans or a cabbage?! 


Now, whether viewed in the light of re- 
ligion, or in that of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which means equal rights within 
the community, his position is, to say the 
least, peculiar. 

If an act of the legislature passed, say at 
tke dictation of Tammany hall or Boss Platt, 
can make capital, capital ought to be made 
at once in unlimited quantities. 

Brooklyn, E, D. F, J. DEVERALL. 


THE EAST BUYING THE WEST. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sin: A 
mammoth real estate deal has just been con- 
summated here, the particulars of which will 
interest. single taxers, 

A year ago our largest dry goods establish- 
ment secured Jand upon which to build a 
store room for the sum of $264,400. Theland 
has now been sold to the Boston land lease 
company for $480,000—showiog unearned in- 
crement to the amount of $215,600—for one 
vear. The dry goods company has a ninety- 
nine years’ lease on the land, and agrees to 
pay the Boston syndidate $24,000 a year 
ground rent. 

This is an instance of how Kansas City, as 
well as Kansas, is becoming mortgaged to 
the east. But the simple folk actually ap- 
pear to like it. Here is what one member of 
the dry goods house says to a reporter for 
the Times: 3 


Yes, I do not doubt that it is the largest 
cash deal ever made in the city—at least I 
can recoliect of none that will equal it. But 
what pleases me most is the abiding faith in 
Kansas City that it shows on the part of the 
Boston gentlemen. Already they have large 
interests here, and an investment of such 
magnitude is the most convincing proof of 
how the outside financial world regards this 
city. It is bvuund to benefit Kansas City in 
the east where capitalists already have a 
pretty good opinion of the city’s future and a 
proper appreciation of the value of invest- 
ments here. 

“Will Mr. Adams and the others in the syn- 
dicate stop their investments in Kansas City 
now?” was asked. 

“No,” Mr. Moore replied, “Mr. Adams and 
his associates are willing to make further in- 
vestment? in Kansas City. They are willing 
to put their money into desirable property, 
well located, but it must be property that 
will advance invalue. They have perfect 
confidence in the future of the city and re- 
gard investments in this city as sure of yield- 
ing handsome profits. While this invest- 
ment is pretty well up town they have not 
Jost faith in the north end, nor has their 
faith in that section of the citv been shaken 
inthe Jeast. Mr. Adams already bus inter- 
ests on North Main and Deluware streets and 
he believes that the S-cond street belt jine, 
with the raiiroads it will bring into the city, 
will greatly enhance the value of his prop- 
erty.” 

While such deals are being made Kansas 
City is inviting manufactures to locate here, 
to be taxed along with the rest of us for the 
benelit of these Jandholders, 

HENRY W. ALLEN. 





SOME CORRECTIONS, 

To the Editor of The Standard. Sir: In 
the few words I said last week about ‘Free 
Rum,” Isuiad: After 1835" wines and cider 
were included in the temperance pledges. 
TY STANDARD printed '1855,” 

I said the prohibition law was enacted 
soon after “1855,” THE STANDARD printed it 
“psdu” Pa CHAsk. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


A TWO-STORIED CITY. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sin: I 
would like to suggest an idea for rapid tran- 
sitin your city. Let the city be raised one 
story. That is, take Broudway as an illus- 
traticn: Lay a stone wall on each side to the 
height of the trst story of existing build- 
ings, connect these stories by iron girders 
und luy on these astone fluor, Let that be 
the styeet and underneath run your rail- 
rouds for passengers and freight, your tele- 
graph and electric light wires, and soon, 
What are now your store fropts would thea 
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be your basements and all goods could be 
faken in and discharged from these buase- 
ments, and garbage, ushes, ete, removed 
out of sight The business sent will then be 
clean and neat as a parlor, 


Seneca Falls, N.Y. T. J. SKipMORE, 


PERSONAL, 

Among those elected by the Boston ty po- 
graphical union to represent it at the aunual 
convention of the Ivternational union is 
Jumes R. Fultz. The New York Union Printer 
saysheis the youngest delegate, and has 
been to the front in union matters ever since 
he has been a member. There is nothing sur- 
prising in that, however, for he is an out- 
spoken and earnest single tax man. 


The Sharon, Mass., Advocate of May 9 con- 
tains W. I. Webber's sixth letter on the social 
problem, entitled “The Single Tax and the 
Farmer.” 


Joseph Dana Miller has an artizle of nearly 
three columns in the Watertown, 8 D., 
Journal on “Wages.” 


_ Our Long island friends continue to keep 
the single tax before the people. The last num- 
ber of the Flushing Journal has two letters 
on the subject, each a column in length, from 
Theodore E. Lane and James W. Treadwell. 


James Malcolm has an interesting letter in 
the Chicago Herald on “Strikes from a Sin- 
gle Tax Standpoiut,” in which he shows how 
much more easy it would be for the working- 
men to gain their point of less hours by a 
combination with their employers against 
landlordism. 


Tue STANDARD learns from Boston, with 
regret, of the death of Mr. John R. Koche’s 
only daughter, aged three years. 


Colonel H. Martin Williams delivered an 
address on taxation at Bevier, Missouri, on 
the evening of May 3. There was a large 
attendance, the occasion being an entertain- 
ment for the benefit of a proposed Jibrary 
and reading room. The colonel writes that 
there are a good number of splendid, en- 
thusiastic single tax men at Bevier, and the 
number is rapidly growing.. 


Oliver T. Erickson of Miuneapolis has been 
writing a series of very able articlesto the 
papers of his city ou the single tax. The 
best of them, entitled ‘‘Rent in Minneapolis,” 
was prioted in the Northwestern Labor 
Union last month. In this article he shows 
how every year millions are taken from la- 
bor’s wages by the landlords. It is illus- 
trated with diagrams, and ,points the same 
moral as the celebrated Buffalo diagrain 
which appeared in these columns about a 
year ago. Inwsecond article in the Labor 
Union Mr. Erickson shows how, under the 
single tax, the workman could make a home 
for bimself for at least one-half of wbat he 
hasto pay now. The Mioneapolis Journal 
has letters from his pen, in which he sets 
forth more briefly the ideas enlarged upon in 
the Labor Union. Mr. Erickson is an intlu- 
eutial citizen of Minneapolis, and, being au 
public official, what he has to say on matters 
of public interest is sure to be closely read, 

Mrs. Mary M. Clardy is at present at Fort 
Worth, where she is advocating free trade to 
women. She writes encouragingly of the 
progress of her work. She needs tracts and 
other literature, which can be sent to her in 
care of Mrs. L. Calhoun, 310 West Belknap 
strect, Fort Worth, Texas. 

John Fleming of Spangle, Washington, had 
for some time becn discussing the single tax 
in its relation to farmers with the editor of 
the Philadelphia Farm and Fireside. In 
March, Mr. Fleming sent u letter in which he 
set forth his own case as a farmer. His ar- 
gument was favorable to the single tax; and 
probably for that reason it was rejected. 
However, Mr. Fleming has bis consolation in 
the fact that there are hundreds of editors 
in the country who have done to others pre- 
cisely what the editor of the Farm and Vire- 
side did to him. Average editors have a 
weakness for discoursiny, with owlish wis- 
dom, on subjects of which they know nothing; 
and wken they are brought to bay by some 
one who knows whereof he writes, they close 
the argument by rejecting the munuscript, 

Hon. E. A. Pearsall of Chenango county, 
this state, iutruduced in the late Jegislature 
wu bill to tax mortgages. It failed to pass, 
But the fact that he iutroduced such a bill 
shows his interest in the question of taxation, 
At least, so thinks Mr. Elmore Sharpe; and 
acting ou that belief be has writtca un open 
letter to Mr. Pearsall, which uppears in the 
Chenango Telegraph, pointing out the in- 
adequacy of his mortgage taxing measure, 
Then Mr. Sharpe shows that there is only one 
toing that it is safeto tax—land values. “Put 
your tux on the Jand,” asserts Mr. Shurpe, 
“aud you reach the landlord and the land 
shark. Spread it on until he will gludiy part 
with jit; until he is willing to give up the em- 
pire of bis boldings heretufors kepy in idle 
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ness, and surrender and sell it to men that 


are glad Lo use it, and devote it to the bene- 
fit of mankind. 


You thus make eceonomic 
rent do manifold service in discouraging debt 
making and interest as well, restoring to all 
siccess to the land and natural opportunities 
to labor, and live and enjoy the fruits of 
therm labor, quicken trade aud commerce, re- 
ward thrift and emancipate industry.’ The 
Telegraph says that Mr. Sharpe's letter is 
“interesting reading,” and so it is; aud itis 
tobe hoped that i¢ will have its effect on 
Mr. Pearsall 

The interest that farmers are taking in the 
single tax is being made manifest by the way 
in which the farmers! papers are opening 
their columns to the discussion of the ques- 
tion, From all parts of the country como — 
journals of that class with letters from our 
friends explaining our ideas. The latest is 
the Orchard and Farin, printed at San Fran- 
cisco, Which has a letter from Joseph Leg- 
gett on the single tax, in whieh he states our 
doctrine in a seuteuce, us follows: “The ob- 
ject of the single tax is to encourage the use | 
of land and to put a premium on the best uso 
of land.” 

Mr. David R. Goodloe of Washington 
writes a letter to the State Chronicle, pub- 
lished at Raleigh, N. C., in whieh he says 
that while a boom in real estate isasign of 
prosperity in a community, its tendency is to 
retard the prosperity that creates it. Mr" 
Goodloe, without calling it by that name, 
makes an excellent single tax argument, and 
itis a good idea te put such an argument be- 
fore the people of North Carolinu who prob- 
ably have thought very little on the land 
question, 


Judge James Gi, Maguire on May 2 de- 
livered an address in Oakland, Cal., in de- 
fense of labor organizations. The address 
was a reply to a speech made against 
organized labor a week before by Irving M. 
Scott, the principal owner of the Union iron 
works. 

It is pleasant to be able to record the fact 
that the play of ‘The Shatchen,” spoken of in 
these columns two weeks ago, is a financial 
ucscess—pleasant because one of its authors, 
Henry Doblin, isa single tax man. It met 
with success in Rochester and Philadelphia, 
and is now atthe Star theater, where it 18 
nightly grected by full houses, 


The London Christian Commonwealth says: 
“One of Mr. Henry George’s ablest support- 
ers in America, Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, is 
about to visit England. Mr. Shearman is al- 
ready well known ‘on this side’ through his 
articles and reported speeches in the New 
York STANDARD, and through his much 
quoted article in the forum on American 
inillionaires, “Who Own the United States? 
As be is himself x millionaire, tie may be 
considered to speak with the authority which 
comes froin personal knowledge of his sub- 
ject. Mr. Shearman is an Eoytishman by 
birth, although be went to the stutes at 
avery early age. He is a spleudid speaker, 
with a special genius for facts aud Nvures; a 
cool, cautious lawyer, expericnced in the 
management of lurge affairs, and uccustomed 
to habits of close thought and exact state- 
ment. He has taken bis place in the very 
front rank of the very able men who are in 
America advucating the single tax. Mr. 
Shearman expects to arrive ino Loudon on 
May 50. He will speak at the annual meet- 
ing of the fuglish land restoration Jeague 
op Junes, and has promised to address a 
series of inecetings for the same league— 
probably in conjunction with Mr. George, 
who is expected in July—before he returns 
to the states.” 

The Kunsas City Live Stuck Indicator has 
opened its columus to the discussion of the 
economic problem, and Mr. Henry W. Allen 
avails himself of the opening thus made to 
inject some single tax into its columus, He 
has sent to that papera copy of the address 
by S. H. Howes, a farmer of Massachusetts, 
which uppeared in THE Sraxpanp a few 
weeks uo. 
I. V. Powderly was lust week indicted on 
the churge of conspiracy preferred by Eda- 
ward Callachan of Scottsdale, Pa. On Moun- 
day, the 1%ch, the cuse was tried at Greens- 
burg and dismissed. This is the close of «@ 
cuse that hus been widely udvertised ever 
since the Just election, when Callughan, ao 
cundidate for oflice, was defeuted at the 
polls, through, as he said, the influence of 
Powderly, - 

THE NATURAL OLDER, 
Port Hiutan, deh, New bri. 

Land, laber, wealth, That is the natural 
order. Whoever controls land controls labor 
uud weulth If one man owned all jand, 
every other man would ve simply a slave to 
this one. ‘The farther we ure pemoyed from 
such aw condition the better, we all suy, 
Well, what better way, we pray, to remuve 
this nation from such conditions than for the 
whale people to own the land wad yvouchsafa 
S suery citizen the right to the use of a pert 
? 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW. 





A LONDON PAPER ON GEORGE'S MISSION TO AUS- 
TRALIA. 
London Daily Chronicie. 
The problem of the day is, beyond all cavil, 
the latid question. It is not an I[rish ques- 
tion; it is a world question, and it crops up 
in innumerable forms. In our vast Austra 
lasian colonies, Where one might reasonably 
suppose land would be readily accessivle to 
the humblest son of Adam, this irrepress:ble 
question evidently “burns” as flercely as in 
the most densely populated countries of 
Europe. At the antipodes Henry George is 
doing a roaring trade on the platform, in the 
pulpit and the banquet hall, while the ncws- 
papers teem with ‘single tax” memorabilia. 
Before the ‘Prophet of San Francisco” was 
permitted oflicially to land, the reception 
committee took him round the barbor of 
Sydney. in a steam launch in order to give him 
an object less7n in Australasian ‘‘uncarned 
jnerement.” Carlyle held that to “sell” the 
“Tiad” of Homer is an incongruity, but that. 
“to attempt to sell the land of the world 
Creator for bits of metal is a ridiculous im- 
possibility.” However, ‘tdcubting Thomas” 
was wrong. The reception committee were 
able to point out to Henry George an ad- 
jacent rocky prominence in much the same 
condition as when the morning starts sang to- 
gether—a prominence improvidently gifted 
by the crown to an immigrant, whose succes- 
sor in title priced it at one million five hun. 
dred thousand pounds to the urban commu- 
nity which could no longer dispense with its 
use. The individual we know Ccelum non 
animum mutat. It is the same with men col- 
lectively: they may change their skies, but 
they take their laws and customs with them, 
and if these are bad they do not cease to pro- 
duce evil simply because they have b-en 
transported. What a different economic 
world we should have had to day if, say, the 
Pilgrim Fathers, when they set foot on 
Plymouth Rock, had broken altoy ether with 
European tradition and established, as they 
might have done, that system of communal 
land tenure toward which all civilized peo- 
ples are now, consciously or unconsciously, 
tendiug. But Buckle has told us—and told 
us most truly—that real history is not so 
much arecord of events as of tendencies, 
But to return to the Prophet of San Fran- 
cisco. Though his popularity at the antipu- 
des is great, it is evident that bis mission is 
not without pitfalls. He is, abuve all things, 
a free trader; and it so happens that not a 
few of the most thorough-going land com- 
mupalisers in Australasia are protectionists. 
It is consequently aflirmed—with what truth 
we know not—that the Californian prophet 
is being “run” in the main by the free trade, 
“no tariff” importers, for election rather than 
land communalising ends. Should this be so 
the fart is to be regretted. It is not asa 
politician, or even as a very profound econc- 
mist, that Henry George deservedly takes 
high rank among the reformers of to-day. 
It is as the most powerful popularizer of on 
ancient, vital, but almost forgotten truth— 
viz., that ‘‘the earth He has given to the sons 
of men”—not to a few favored sons, but to 
all God’s children as a common inheritance— 
that Henry George’s name will go down to 
the remotest posterity as a benefactor of his 
species. A man with such a specific and im- 
portant mission is shorn of half his influence 
for good when he turns iuto the bypaths of 
mere political partisanship. But to do the 
prophet justice it cannct be denied that 
“single tax on iand values” savers much 
more of free trade than of land nationaliza- 
tion. Indeed it is, properly speakiug, not 
Jand nationalization at all; it is mere. 
ly a great fiscal reform trom which 
many social benefits are expected to 
flow. It makes no attempt to organize 
labor on the land, or even so much as to Jevy 
taxation on the actual cultivators of the soil, 
It virtually retains the existing landhbolder~ 
On Commission as tax collectors for the state. 
This does not approach in thoroughness the 
proposals of two eminent Scotsmen of the 
end of last century—Thomas Spence, school- 
master, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Wililiam 
‘Ogilvie, professor of philosophy, King’s col: 
lege, Aberdeen. The latter was one of 
the most learned men of his day, and 
himself a landlord, being “taird of Pit- 
tenseer,” near Elgin. Nevertheless, his 
“Essay on the Right of Property in 
Land,” published in London in 1782 and re- 
published in 18358, treats the whole subject 
with unsurpassed lucidity and = grasp. 
“When,” says he, “any piece of land is sold 
the price paid by the new purchaser may be 
considered as consicting of three parts— 
(1) original value of the soil, (2) aceessory or 
improved value of the soil, (8) contingent or 
improvable value of the soil.” He then pro- 
ceeds to estimate ‘original value” (prairic) 
in England at two parts, “improved value” 
eight parts, aud ‘‘improvable value” five 
parts—fifteen in all; and then he boldly 
makes partition between the individual, the 
landlord and the community, thus: “Every 
Jand owner must be allowed to have full and 
absolute right to the original improved and 
contingent value of such portion of bis estaie 
as would fall to his shure on the equal parti- 
tion of the territory of the state among the 
citizens, Over ail surplus extent of bis estate 
he basa full rizht to the assessory value, 
whether he has been the oriziwal improver 
himee!{ or bas succeeded to or purchased 
from the heirs or assignees of such improver. 
But to the original and contingent values of 
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this surplus extent he has no full right; that 
must still reside in the community at large, 
and, though seemingly neglected or extin- 
guished, may be claimed by the legislature 
or bv the magistrate, who is the public trus 
tee.” Here we have Georgeism in a nutshell, 
only the analysis is keener than anything to 
be found between the boards of Progress 
and Poverty” Ozlivie wrote with the cold 
logic of a philosopher of the Granite City, 
Net. so Thomas Spence; be wrote as an en- 
thusiast, and he very speedily became a 
martyr, much inured to Old Bailey prosecu- 
tions and prison cells, in consequence of a 
lecture delivered before the Pnilosopbical 
society of Newcastle-on Tyne in 1775. Ogilvie 
appealed to the students, and saw in Fred- 
erick the Greatof Prussia a tyrant sufficient!y 
enlightened to carry out his views. Spence, 
on the contrary, a} pealed to the deinocracy, 
then called the “mob,” or as Burke would bave 
it, the “swinish multitude.” Spence’s grim 
humor constaatly got him into trouble. He 
was a thorough communaliser, and here is 
the gist of his teaching: ‘Let all the parish- 
ioners unite, take Archdeacon Paley in the 
one hand and the bible in the other, assembie 
inaon adjoining field, and, after having dis- 
cussed the subject to their own satisfaction, 
enter into a convention and unanimously 
agree toa declaration of rights, in which it 
is declared that all the land, including coal 
pits, mines, rivers, etc., belonging to the 
parish of Bees, now iu the possession of Lord 
Drone, shall, after Lady day, March 25, 18—, 
become public property, the joint stock and 
common farm, in which every parishioner 
shall enjoy an equal participation. The same 
declaration shall serve asa notice to Lord 
Drone to quit possession, and to give up all 
right and title to the land, ete., he has 
hitherto possessed to the people of the said 
parish of Bees on or before the above-men- 
tioned day forever. And it may be further 
declared that on Midsummer day ensuing all 
the rents arising from the lands, mines, 
rivers, coal pits, etc., belonging to the said 
parish, instead of being paid as heretofore 
into the hands of Lord Drone or his steward, 
shall be paid into the bands of a parish com- 
mittee or board of directors, who may be 
appointed for that purpose, after being duly 
elected by a respectable majority of the 
whole parish; and that after the national, 
provincial and parcchial governments are 
provided for out of the rents thus collected, 
the remainder may be divided into equal 
shares among all the parishioners—men, 
women and children, including Lerd Drone 
and Lady Drone, aud all the little Drones be- 
longing to their family, and the like division 
to be made on every succeeding quarter-day 
forever.” 

It will thus be seen that, whatever may be 
said for or against the land doctrines asso- 
ciated with the name of Henry George, the 
Prophet of San Francisco is anything but an 
innovator. M re than a century ago both 
Spence and Ozilvie “saw the cat” quite as 
clearly ashe. Ovilvie exceied him in subtle 
economic analysis, and Spence's concise and 
humorously sarcastic presentation of bis 
ideas is a masterpiece in its way. Just as 
there were heroes before Agamemnon, so 
were there land ‘restorationists” before 
Henry George, and restorations, too, of a far 
more drastrictype. But neither is that any 
disparagement of the Californian seer. 
Though in many respects a shaky economist, 
he has got firm hold of a great idea, and 
both asa writer and an orator he greatly 
exce's his predecessors in eloquence and con- 
tagious sympathy. Above all, whatever 
may be said for or against bis doctrines, he 
has come at the right time to stimulate 
thought among professors of the ‘dismal 
science.” Political economy had become so 
dismal, so utterly divorced from ethical 
truth, that a re-examiuation of its funda- 
mental principles had become necessary. 
And now the whole pseudo-science is in the 
crucible of keen and earnest investigation, 
and we owe it to Henry George in no small 
measure that it isso. He will soon be in our 
midst again, and will be welcomed to our 
shores—not so much as a distinguished Amer- 
ican citizen as a representative of that Great- 
er Br.tain which embraces the whole English 
speaking race. 


MELBOURNE'S WELCOME, 








ADDRESS TO HENRY GEORGE BY THE LAND NA; 
TIONALIZATION SOCIETY OF VICTORIA, 

Address of welcome presented to Henry 
George, author of “Progress and Poverty,” 
“Social Problems,” ‘Protection or Free 
Trade," etc., on the occasion of his visit to 
Victoria, March ~5, 1890. 

MELBOURNE, March 25, 1890, 

Henry George, Esq.—Dear Sir: We, the 
undersigned, on behalf of the members of 
the Land nationalization society of Victoria, 
gladly embrace this opportunity of extend. 
ing a hearty welcome to yourself and Mrs, 
George on your arrival in Victoria, Va- 
rious motives actuate us, In the first in- 
stance, we welcom® you as a@ distinguished 
worker for the welfare of mankind, distin- 
guithed alike by your ably written works 
and bv your untiring efforts as a lecturer 
and debater. 

We alao welcome you as a thinker, as the 
aew economist Who bas overthrown the old 
political economy and redeemed it from the 
imputation of “the dismal science” bitherto 
deservedly cast upon it. 

Lastly, we greet you as an enthusiast im- 
bued with the religion of humanity, as a 
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strong minded man warring against poverty 
and misery, ignorance and wrong. We re- 
vere you for your motives and recognize in 
you a co-worker with the power that jis 
evolving good and eliminating evil. 

The Land nationalization society has 
adopted the principle that the true way to 
honor a great man is not simply to appreci- 
ate him asathinker or to warmly applaud 
him for his motives, but to carry on and ex- 
tend his work, This is the truest compli- 
ment, this is the highest token of cur appre- 
ciation that we can giveto you. 

Tke history of the settlement of these colo- 
nies offers an illustration of the evils result- 
ing from the present system of land tenure, 
and this colony of Victoria bas lately passed 
through one of those wild periods of specu- 
lation in land, the systematic recurrence of 
which you have so ably portrayed. We 
have in consequence been suffering from a 
period of depression, the lowest depths of 
which, it is feared, have not yet been 
reached. 

Our society has not yet been a year in ex- 
istence, and so cannot show the progress 
which has characterized the movement inthe 
sister colony of New South Wales. Still a 
considerable amount of work has been done. 
For the past six months severai of our mem- 
bers have been conducting a monthly jour- 
nal called Progress, more than half of which 
is devoted to the diffusion of your views. 
We have, also, in addition to the ordinary 
weekly meetings of the society, been spread- 
ing our opinions by means of open air meet- 
ingsin Studley park. Kindred associations 
have also been established for some time in 
Sandhurst and Echuca, and two months ago 
a member of our executive gave at Hobart, 
Tasmania, a lecture on land nationalization, 
which resulted in the formation of a society 
in that town. 

In the future we mean to avail ourselves 
largely of the openings given by literary 
and other associations to extend our ideas. 
As it is, several addresses from our members 
have already been tabled on the syllabuses 
of societies. 

Long ago the benefits derivable from some 
form of land nationalization were foreseen 
by a ncble worker in this colony (Mr. Gresh- 
am), who in 1872 founded the Land tenure re- 
form league, but his death in 1875 caused the 
league to collapse. 

We find that your writings, notably “Pro- 
gress and Poverty,” have accomplished 
splendid work in enlightening the minds of 
earnest Men and women of all classes. Our 
jabor has thereby been rendered very much 
lighter and in many cases we heve only re- 
quired to gather into our association those 
whom your words had already convinced. 
We anticipate no less fruitful results from 
your present visit, and we trust that by it 
you may not only promote the great reform 
to which you have devoted so much time and 
thought, tut that it may ever be a pleasant 
epuch in your life. We baiieve your visit to 
these colonies wiil greatly advance the cause 
you have at heart, by stimulating thought 
and inquiry and directing stiil greater atten- 
tion to your works which we regard as the 
most effective factor in the promotion of 
jand tenure reform. 

dn conclusion we wish to emphasize our 
convictiop, which deepens with time and 
witb renewed invest'gation, that the theory 
of society enunciated by you is the true solu- 
tion of the economic problem; that your 
ideas, if adopted, will save society from the 
juggernaut of undeserved poverty on the 
one hand, and the premature bondage of 
socialism on the other. It does justice alike 
to society and to the individual; it develops 
the one without shackling the other. Recog- 
nizing this we count it a privilege to weicome 
you to this colony, and we shail endeavor to 
prove that our respect is genuine by zealous- 
ly laboring to realize your noble political 
ideal—the single tax. 

GOD THE LANDLORD—MAN THE STEW- 
ARD. 
Fred. Woodrow iu 8t. Louls Age of Steel. 

What there is of this round globe, from its 
crust to its center, in its bowels oron its skin, 
of gold or grass, oil or water, iron, wood and 
stone, belungs to man by virtue of a lease, 
and not by ownership. There is but one 
owner and but one landlord. This may seem 
to be somewhat old fashioned and antique, 
and not very beipful in this practical age, 
when a sheriff's writ strikes more terror thau 
the Ten Commandments, and a letter of Pow- 
derly'’s has more gospel than the ancient 


parchments of Peter, Paul and the exile cf 
Patmoa, 

This may be. Such a spirit exists. We 
have got away from the first cause and are 
On our marrow bones in the worship of sub- 
agencies, It is a question of mistaking a 
spindle for a fly wheel. The spindle bas its 
piace and purpose, but there is a giant wheel 
10 the basement, without which a thousand 
spindles are as useless as a knitting needle 
in ape mane ‘ a re ihn 

The motor force that made this globea f 
still holds the little star in volition, regulates, 
peverns and bas jurisdiction over it and the 

uman Swarm on its surface. We believe 
this orld was made for a purpose—that it 
was projected into space on an errand, and 
that the men und women cradled on its bosuw 
and sepulchered in its dust are under a gov- 
ernment of law, in the keeping of which is 
life and the forfeiture thereof is judgment, 
and it appiies to the right use of a apadeful 
of earth as to the moral use of intellect and 
sig peler est we can ay as morally damned 

#88 We Can steali 
sauding sugar, : eee oe 
Au before said, we are cecupants of this 
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globe, one eat owners Man is the steward, 
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EDIFYING READING FOR LABORERS, 
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WHICH SHOWS WHO GET THE RENEFIT OF PUR- 
LIC IMPROVEMENTS. 

A perusal of the real estate advertisements 
in our newspapers will edify the laborer as 
to who are exclusively benefited by “public” 
improvements. The laborer sheulders the 
entire expense of these improvements, un- 
der our misgovernment, down to tho lust 
penny. Let him harken to the truth as it is 
uttered by the real estate speculators: 

These lots are located rigbt in the line of 
Long island improvements, and within Aftcen 
biocks of the terminus of the East river and 
Blackwell's island bridge, recently author- 
ized by the legislature. 

All city improvements and conveniences— 
Croton, gas, postal service, police and Ure 
protection, graded avenues, quick transit, 
cheap fares, unsurpassed educaticnal ad- 
vantages, etc., all combine to render the 
choice lots here offered especially desirable 
for investment. 

These lots are right in the line of Brook- 
lyn’s magnificent improvements. 

Private enterprise also results in the en- 
tichment of the land holder. Witness the 
following: 

We give away $ worth of Jand as an 
inducement for people to build and locate, 
relying on future advances to realize profits. 

The old story of the spider and the fly. 

Healthy location, very high ground, ex- 
cellent drainage, graded streets, city im- 
provements and conveniences, quick trausit, 
cheap fares, and active building in the vi- 
cinity, all unite to render this property un- 
usually desirable for investment. 

Portland, Ore., thriftiest city in the United 
States; real estate improvements piving 
large returns; lots are rapidly advancig 
in value. 

Spokane Falls, the thriftiest and most pro- 
gressive city inthe west. Investments inreal 
estate bring large returns. 

Tacoma, the great money making center of 
the northwest; every foot of land will rapidly 
appreciate. 

Here isa prospect for the laborer of the 
future which is not very encouraging: 

These lots ure as sure to go to a value of 
bundreds of dollars each within a few years 
as the sun is sure to shine to-morrow. 

For capitalists—choice offer; cheap invest- 
ment; block of 120 lots, and 2U00-acre tract in 
tbe finest suburb of Chicage. 

The alluring profits set out in the following 
advertisements will be paid by the sweat of 
the laborer’s brow: 

Water, ys, electric light; macadamized 
road, schools, churches; five blocks from de- 
pot, the air issmply diviue; ladies find this a 
desirable investment; money dep sited in 
bank draws only three per cent interest; here 
is an opportunity to almost double the invest- 
ment within a year. 

I have exclusive control of some of the 
most desirable property in Duluth, aad can 
offer investors property paying from eight 
to fifteen per cent on the investment, in addi- 
tion to the rapidly increasing value in the 
realty. 

Improved city property isthe only paying 
investment where vou not only get a sure 
return on your monocy, but the security al- 
ways grows in value. All other values. even 
not speculative, have an uncertain future. 

Here is a man who claims pay for nature’s 
bounties: 

Only forty pleasant miautesaway. Nature 
did much, and we have done a quarter-mill- 
ion. Gu down and see it. 

The following is refreshingly frank: 

_This, witb free land, free stone, and a loca- 
tion unsurpassed in this countiy, bas been the 
rich man’s opportunity. 

All the above quotations are culled from a 
single issue of a metropolitan newspaper, 
three pages of which were filled with closely 
crowded advertisements of this nature. Cu- 
riously enough, in the same issue we find 
that laborers to the number of five huodred 
ask foremployment. Their little notices are 
printed side by side with these alluring ad- 
vertisements of land speculators, The con- 
trast afforded is instructive, if we tear iu 
mind the fact that, through their privilege of 
holding this globe as so mnch private prop- 
erty, the speculators at their own pleasure 
narrow the confines of the field in which 
labor employs itself, and force labor to go 
begging. 





THEY HAVE “TUMBLED,” 80 TO SPEAK. 
Boston Globe, 


The skilled mechanics of Germany, Great 
Britain and France bave probed our preten- 
slop to protect the mechanic clars through 
protecting manufactures and believe it to 
be a miserable sham. They, therefore, to 
@ large and increasing extent, keep away 
from us. But the mouse trap venders of 
Poland, the organ-grinders of fealy and the 
vermin ridden tramps of Hungary are with 
us 
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A PROBLEM IN WOOL. 
National Democrat. 


Spain is one of the most thoroughly pro- 
tected countries in the world, It even pro- 
tects domestic wool, Our minister in Madrid 
says: “One of the worst features of Spain's 

resent economy isthe lack of home produc. 

joo. Almost everything is imported The. 
consequences are that wages ure low, and 
the cost of living high.” Mr, Palmer adds 
that there is ‘no reason for this state of af. 
fairs, inasmuch asthe country possesses mont 
Varied natural resources,” | 
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and the British isles, and affirms that all this 


May 21, 1890. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
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A CONSERVATIVE PAN, 

Lord Wolmer, M. P., is funny in his ponder- 
ous British way upon the subject of home 
rule, ia the May issue of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. The title of Lord Wolmer'’s article is 
“The Good Time Coming,” and what he 
means by this is tue good time coming for 
conservatives, when not only Ireland, but 
Scotland, Wales and England, sball enjoy 
home rule. His lordship professes to believe 
that England will have home rule thrust 
upon her, not because she wishes or deserves 
it, but because the aspirations of Ireland, 
Wales and Scotland after home rule cannot 
be realized uoless England also obtains that 
boom. 

Lord Wolmer notes that offices uader the 
imperial parliament, whether in England or 
in other parts of the British isles, are now 
filled in large part by Irishmen, Scotchmen 
and Welshmen, but he feels reasonably sure 
that under home rule each subdivision of the 
kingdom will fill its local offices with men of 
local birth or residence. It will be part of 
the good time coming that posts in England 
now held by Irishmen, Scotchmen and Welsh- 
men shall be filled by Englishmen. 

Best of all, however, thinks Lord Wolmer, 
home rule for England means a perpetual 
conservative majority in the English local 
parliament. He enforces this with figures 
designed to show that, putting aside the lib- 
eral parliament of 1832, the liberal party 
would bave had a working majority in only 
three parliaments out of twelve from 1832 
to 1885, had it not been for the votes of 
Scotch, Irish and Welsh members. He feels 
comfortably certain that radicalism wou'd 
receive a permanent check were Irish, Welsh 
nnd Scotch members remvoved from the Eng- 
lish parliament. 

Having accomplished the main object of 
his design, Lord Wolmer closes his article 
with the playful suggestion that under home 
rule Sir William Harcourt will be needed to 
furnish fun for the Scotch parliament; Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre to give administrative ability 
to the over eloquent Irish parliament, while 
Sir George Trevelyan will, by reason of su- 
perior virtue, finc bis natural place in the 
Welsh parliament under the theocracy to be 
set up in the principality by Mr. Osborne 


A DOCK LABORER’S PHILOSOPHY. 

Tom Mann, president of the London 
dockers’ union, talks of the ‘‘Development of 
the Labor Movement” in the May issue of the 
Nineteenth Century. He opens with a refer- 
ence to the industrial war now raging the 
world over, and asserts that it is an irre- 
pressible conflict destined to cease only with 
the solution of the problem that his set it 
agoing. He gives statistics showing the 
great number of strikes in the United States 


trouble arises from the fact that the demand 
of laborers for the necessaries of life is de- 
nied them while their power to produce these 
necesstries is abundant. Men and women 
struggling to satisfy aspirations wortay of 
humanity know that it is sot God, not nature, 
that stands between them and all necessary 
employment for the production of commodi- 
ies. Englishmen who can make ten sets of 
furniture where their fathers made one, can 
weave 1,000 yards of carpet where their 
fathers wove one, are deprived of these 
things; and must take sticks for furniture 
and crumbs for bread. 

Mr. Mann believes it is revolt and live or 
be content and die, and he believes thata 
people who can read of their ancestors’ deeds 
in throwing off tyranny will not submit to 
present degrading conditions. 

Mr. Mann affirms that labor combinations 
bave been and are a necessity. He thinksit 
especially hopeful that they now include 
unskilled laborers. He hopes and expects 
that such combinations will be met by like 
action on the part of employers. When la- 
bor and capital are thoroughly organized 
the great struggle will come. He sees the 
necessity for combinations of employers, and 
he believes that they will end in the de- 
struction of small employers and the forma- 
tion of gigantic organizations of cupitalists. 
The weariness of the public with labor 
troubles matters little, since the portion of 
the public that neither labors nor employs la: 
bor is insignificant. He notes the formation 
cfan organization by employers in the ship 
building and engineering trades to fight at 
every point the organization of laborers io 
those trades, and the federation of the lat- 
ter into one body, Such national federations 
of laborers and of capitalists will bring on 
struggles, compared with which past indus- 
trial battles will show as insignificant. The 
next step is boards of arbitration, These 
will not inspire confidence if arranged for 
by outside powers, The proposition of the 
Chamber of commerce to provide for suck 
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boards of arbitration does not inspire confi- 
dence, because of its cumbrousness, but the 
chamber can do good by urging organiza- 
tion upon employers. The dock laborers 
would rather deal directly with a committee 
of the employers than with any other body. 
The development of the labor problem takes 
this course: First, spasmodic difficulties be- 
tweenemployers and unorganized employ cs} 
then organization on both sides, that of the 
laborers first; next, federation of sectional 
societies, then of all engaged in kindred in- 
dustries. After this arbitration comes easy. 

Until men are ready to help themselves by 
trades unions, other aid is vain. But after 
trades unions have been established parlia- 
ment may be invoked. The trades unionist 
is also a citizen, and his duties as one do not 
absolve him from his duties asthe other. It 
is the duty of trades unionists, as citizens, to 
rectify the wrongs of labor. Shorter hours 
are important, and parliament can certainly 
shorten the hours of state employes. Next 
it should shorten the hours of miners. When 
a demand has been made for shorter hours 
it is the duty of every true member of par- 
liament to supplement the trades union 
effort. Railway workers number many 
thousands, and parliament could and should 
shorten their hours in accordance with the 
demand of the unions, If workingmen can 
best bring these things about by voting rather 
than by striking—let them do it by the 
former method. 

Shop assistants who work from 86 to 96 
hours per week now have uuions, and parlia- 
ment should aid in shortening the hours of 
these workers, especially of the women. 

Mr. Mann recognizes the danger threaten- 
ing the labor party by reason of the attempt 
on the part of mere politicians within 
their ranksto gain their confidence and ar- 
range matsers so that the interests of labor 
shall be entrusted to the hands of these poli- 
ticians. He hopes that “the sacred question 
of labor” may not become the subject over 
which contending political factions shall 
fight. If this danger is to be avoided there 
must be a large decentralization of power to 
county councils and local government boards, 
and laboring men must take an interest in 
such local legislative bodies. The imperial 
parliament should not be troubled with local 
questions. If the pzople learn to depend on 
local legislation this will bring health to local 
administrative bodies and ‘‘wean from the 
gaudy and superficial attractions of St. 
Stephen’s the more sturdy and upright of the 
nation’s real workers of all grades.” 

Mr. Mann hopes much of the county coun- 
cil, and looks forward to the time when such 
bodies shall help to develop the co-operative 
ideal, when the workers shall include the 
whcle able-bodied community, and when 
peace and plenty shall abound as the result 
of harmonizing antagonistic tendencies of 
different sections of society. 





A CHAMPION OF CIVIL SERVICE RE.- 
FORM. 

Oliver T. Morton discusses ‘‘some popular ob- 

jections to civil service reform” in the April 
and May issues of the Atlantic Monthly. Mr, 
Morton’s method is somewhat striking and 
highly systematic. He quotes the objection, 
usually from a speech in congress or from a 
newspaper, replies in one or more paragraphs, 
and goesonto the next objection. His ar- 
guments would have more weight had he 
freed them from political rancor, but Mr, 
Morton has a historic hatred of the demo- 
cratic party, and it crops out at every point. 
Nevertheless, he makes some strong replies. 
The general principle that “to the victor be- 
long the spoils,” which makes the president a 
dispeuser of patronage, he says is in effect a 
revival of the old feudal idea that the king 
is the fountain head of all honors. 
He admits, however, that something like 
the spoils system was a necessity during the 
civil war, when it was highlv important thas 
none but loyal men should hold office. 

To the idea that the civil service commis- 
sion is uudemocratic, Mr. Morton’s reply is 
that nothing can be more undemocratic than 
the persecution for opinion’s sake involved in 
the spoils system. 

To the assertion that civil service reform 
is English, he answers that the spoils system 
with the stamp of feudalism upon it was im- 
ported from England, where it had held 
sway inthe modern form for one hundred 
and forty years. He shows, too, that civil 
service reform is vastly better adapted to 
the essentially democratic administrative 
syste n of England than to 4 monarchy where 
the monarch both governs and reigns. I[a- 
deed, the reform system wus opposed in 
Great Britain as savoring of democracy. It 
is ubsurd to talk of a few thousand clerks as 
forming an aristocracy, and the chimera of 
beaurocracy is equally ridiculous, It can- 
not exist where the heads of administration 
are constantly changing and removal of the 


unit is expeditious and easy, A civil ser: | 
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vice becomes dangerous tothe people only 
when it seeks to perpetuate itself by inter- 
fering with elections. Mr. Morton sees no 
invasion of the citizen's rights in the effort 
to curb his perniciots political activity when 
he holds public office. 

Mr. Morton does not pretend that a com- 
petitive examination is conclusive evidence 
of fitness for public place, but he recognizes 
its usefulness as one test, and it is at leust, 
better than the mere choice of men by polit- 
ical favoritism, 

To the urgument of rotation in office, Mr. 
Morton’s reply is that this is in part the idea 
that public office is a prize at which every- 
body ought to have a chance. As a matter 
of fact rotation in federal offices has not 
been known, because the same party has 
often been for yeurs in power, and the same 
men have during all those years held the 
bulk of offices. While on this topic Mr. Mor- 
ton takes the opportunity to assail Mr. Cleve- 
land’s civil service record, and intimate that 
that was responsible for his defeat in 1888. 
Mr. Morton ridicules the idea of making post 
masters elective, and quotes Johu Stuart 
Mill’s argument avainst the election of men 
to perform minor executive functions. Mr. 
Merton argues the necessity of repealing the 
tenure of office act, and declares that rota- 
tion in office ‘makes of administration a 
chaos, of politics a trade, and of priuciple 
an interest ” 


BETTERMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 

The betterment tax in America is the sub- 
ject of au essay by John Racin the Mayissue of 
the Contemporary Review, and is evidently 
regarded by the editor as the star article of 
the number. Mr. Rae notes that the better 
ment tax has been known in New York since 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
but he does not think it of Dutch origin. He 
is rather inclined to believe that it arose 
spontaneously out of natural considerations 
ot equity, and the seeds of it may have lain 
in the old method of making and maintaining 
streets in London, where every owner was 
required to make and repair the part 1n front 
of his own property “up to the channel run- 
ning in the middle of the street.” The germ 
was choked iu England however, ‘‘probably 
because of the all-conquering tendency of 
legislation to favor realestate.” In America, 
meanwhile, it has developed and been trans- 
planted from state to state until there is 
scarce a city of the Union that does not 
benefit by the system. 

Mr. Rae finds that the principle has been 
inccrporated in the constitutions of several 
States, and that while its early application 
was at times resisted in other states, the 
justice of the betterment tax has been gen- 
erally recognized. The courts have almost 
invariably ruled it equitable, and they have 
even gone So far as to uphold assessments for 
betterment on property especially exem;t 
from taxation, on the ground that this is not 
a tax, but rathcr a compensation to the mu- 
nicipal corporation for benefits directly con- 
ferred upon property. Harvard college es- 
caped assessments for betterment because 
the supreme court of Massachusetts held 
that while such assessment was neither a tax 
nor arate, it might be regarded as a civil 
imposition, and Harvard is especially ex- 
empt by law from “all civil impositions, 
taxes and rates.” Church proporty has again 
and again been made to pay for betterments, 
on the ground that he who feels the benetit 
ought to ieel the burden. The courtin Ten- 
nessce held that an assessment for paving 
was nota taux, but rather in the nature of 
payment to the city for the expense of re- 
moving @ nuisance. 

Mr. Kae cites many phases of the betterment 
law, and notes the custom in many states, 
He notes that there has long been a con- 
troversy as to the method of assessment for 
street improvements. In all, however, the 
principle that those especially benefited shall 
bear their share of the burden is recognized. 
In many instances the damages assessed 
against a railway company for its right of 
way have been adjudged as fully paid bv the 
improvement to the residue of the person's 
property through which the roud runs, In 
the case of street opeaing in New Yorka 
proper.y owner not only received no com- 
pensation for the land taken, but was actually 
required to paid for the betterment of his 
adjacent property. This principle of the set- 
off, thinks Mr. Rae, would greatly have 
cheapened the building of railways in Kug- 
land, since an enormous item of cost lay in 
damages paid to real estate owners whose 
property was vastly benefited by the build- 
ine of railways, 
Mr, Rue believes that on the whole the bet- 
terment tax has worked equitably in the 
United States, and has seldom or never been 
an instrument of oppression. lt facilitates 
improvements, as it isthe least burdensome 
way of carrying on public works. The [uot 
that it bas spread through all the states be 
vogards as conclusive evidence of its justice 
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and value. He cites the Boston improvement 
act of 1866 as an excellent example of the 
benefit of the principle, and some of the ex- 
travagant improvements in Washington as 
an example of its unfair application, 

Finally Mr. Rae insists that the betterment 
tax has nothing to do in idea or effect with the 
proposal to. intercept the unearned incre- 
ment on real property, He thinks the duke 
of Argyll hus confounded the two. Hemnakes 
a brief argument in favor of the betterment 
tux, and declares, finally, that the duke’s ar- 
gumeut in favor of leaving the unearued in- 
crement untouched as an encouragement to 
enterprise, does not apply since in the case 
under consideration the spirit of enterprise 
and improvement is manifestly encouraged 
by the public appropriation of the increment, 








ONE WAY TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 

R. Spence Watson, L.L.D., talks hopefully 
concerning the peaceable settlement of labor 
disputes in the May issue of the Contempo 
rary Review. After briefly summarizing 
British legislation aimed at arbitration aud 
conciliation, be proceeds to discuss volun 
tary efforts to these ends. He pives figures 
to prove that great progress has been made 
inthe matter of voluuatary arbitration, and 
describes at considerable length the joint 
board of concilintion and arbitration for the 
manufacturing iron trade in the north of 
Eugiand. This bourd isconstituted and man- 
aged much as one would expect to tind it. 
Masters and men have equal representa- 
tiun at the deliberations of the board and 
they equally share the expense attending its 
deliberations. There is ample provision for 
the settlement of mere local disputes without 
an appealto the board, and for the reter- 
ence to a referee, who acts asacourt of ques- 
tions that the members of the board fail to 
agree upon, Testimony is submitted and 
the case of each side is put into print. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Watson the system has 
worked admirably in this instance. Mutual 
respect and forbearance have been the out- 
come of the joint deliberations of masters 
and men. A judicial eudeavor to do the fair 
thing rather than to contend fur victory has 
been characteristic of both sides. 

The board has worked thus for twenty 
years, and others have done likewise. Dr. 
Watson admits, however, that boards of con- 
ciliation have been less successful. Ln some 
trades there has been provision for a sort of 
temporary jvint board which adopts a kind 
of conciliation policy, and some think this 
better than the permanent joint board be- 
cause, aS the temporary board provides no 
referee, a strike must follow a disagrecment, 
and with this alternative in view both sides 
ure extremely auxious to come to terms. Dr. 
Watson, however, prefers the Permanent 
joint board, chietly because of its permanen- 
cy, Which admits of frequent contact between 
Inuster and mun. 

If arbitration has worked so well in some 
instances why has it not become general! Dr. 
Watson assigns several reasuns—caste spirit; 
the remnant of the old idea that the master 
is doing afavor when he gives coro in ex- 
change for labor; the persistence of the idea 
that those who get money for doing nothing 
are tpso facto superior to those who earn it 
by labor; the unwillingness of employers to 
admit “outsiders” to their councils; the fear 
of employers that the secrets of their busi- 
hess taay leak out through the arbitrators, 
Dr. Watsou thinks the last named reason 
particularly illogical, since the history of 
arbitration gives no instance in which an em- 
ployer has suffered through the revelation of 
busiLess seerets. 

Dr. Watson thinks that the best way to 
promote the peaceful solution of the labor 
problem is to promoie joint boards of con- 


ciiation aud arbitration in all branches of 
trade. 





LET JUSTICE BE DONE, 


There ts pleuty in the jaud, 
lf its lords would understaud 
Their duty to the peopic in the glens where 
they were born, : 
There's bariey for the bree,” 
There are herrings in the sea, 
There are peats upon the moor, there is grass 
fur heol und horn, 
There are kail yards for the kuil, 
There's uk to fill the pail, 
And tarms and crofts and pastures in the 
Shadows of the ben; 
And as sure as dark grows bright, 
When the morning tullows went, 
The clans sball enjuy their own apain! 
In tho happy day's of old, 
Ere the cruel greed of gold | 
Drove justice trom the hearts of the traders 
in the seul, 
There was carth to dig aud plow, 
There was toraye for ihe cow, 
And meal, and matt, and raiment for the 
sons of huuese toil 
And it’s coming yet ere long 
When the riycht shall ding the wrong 
And wour rulers learn that cattle are ut legs 
account than men, 
And the struggle shail be wou, 
And justice shall be done, 
And the oluas sball eujoy their own again} 
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CHARITY | FROM 
LABOR STANDPOINT. 


4 eneien rate enetoeea Pete graratlin tL ART ATH CIAO 


ADDRESS BY A BALTIMORE ASSEMBLY TO THE 
CONVENTION OF CHARITIES AND CORREC- 
TIONS, 

At the mecting of the National conferenve 
on charities and correetions, held in Balti-: 
more on Priday, May 16, an address was pre- 
sented by district ussembly No, Hl, Knights 
of Labor, which contained an appeal for jus- 
tice rather than charity, and suggested the 
true solution of the great problem with which 
the national conference uttempts to wrestle. 
The psper was jistened to with intense in- 
terest by the assembled delegates, mauy of 
whom expressed surprise ut the disclaimer 

on the part of workiuginen of any desire for 
charity. It was as follows: 

When we see conventions like this, with 
delegutes from so many sections of the coun- 
try; when papers are prepared by some of 
the ablest minds and discussed before such 
bodies; when large suns of money and much 
time are given—all with the intention of al- 
leviating the miserable condition of our fel- 
low men—we may safely assume that seme 
of our fellow men are ina deplorable condi- 
tion. a ; 

It is understood that you have met ‘‘to 
consider the best methods of administering 
charity, of preventing pauperism, of reform. 
ng criminals and abolishing crime.” 


Itis an established fact that the want of 
common food, clothing aud shelter, aud the 
fear of such want, cast a gloomy shadow 
over the homes of three-fourths of the peo- 
ple. Itis this fear of want that has lowered 
the standard of morality in business—men 
lie, cheat and steal, and, if suecessful, are 
honored as shrewd, far-seeing business men, 

In this century production has been won- 
derfully increased by improvements in ma- 
chinery, yet the workingman is) painfully 
conscious that he gets no share in the in- 
crease; he works ten of the twenty-four 
hours, and ofteu more than that. Labor is 
imperfectly organized. The wealthy take 
little interest in the poor. The bakers of New 
York city recent'y sent five hundred circu- 
lars to the clergymen of that city, appealing 
for their assistance ‘to relieve the bakers of 
Sunday work,” and received answers from 
“half a dozeo.” A erystallized selfishness 
seems to petvade the compact, if not organ- 
ized “classes,” as against the segregated and 
unorganized, aud perhaps quite as selfish 
“masses.” The “middle class” is gradually 
disappearing, and the tendency is toward a 
plutocracy on the one hand and a proletariat 
on the other. 


While the Kuights of Labor recognize the 
necessity for and commend the effurts of the 
charity organizations in attempting to alle- 
viate the sufferings of the deserving poor, 
yet we have always thought it strange that 
you~—men and women of intelligence, with 
broad minds and open hearts—had never 
asked yourselves “if there is not something 
radically wrong in that system which com- 
pels men, willing to work, to stand idle and 
poverty stricken in the midst of plenty.” 


Io the preamble of the Kuights of Labor is 
this declaration: 


“The alarming development and aggres- 
siveness of the power of great capitalists 
and corporations under the present indus- 
trial system will inevitably lead to the pau- 
perization and hopeless degradation of the 
toiling masses. It is imperative, if we desire 
to enj>v the full blessings of life, that unjust 
accumulation and the power for evil of ag- 
gregated wealth shall be prevented, This 
much desired object can be accomplished 
only by the united efforts of those who obey 
the divine injunction, ‘In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.’ Therefore, we have 
formed the order of the Kuaights of Labor, 
for the purpose of organizing, educating and 
directing the power of the industrial masses.” 

It is from this standpoint that the Knignts 
of Labor must discuss the work of charity 
organizations, 

Let me quote: 

“Poverty will exist as loug as the world 
lasts, but pauperism can be and ought to be 
eradicated. * * * Whut is more sacred toa 
man than the purity of his buy or the virtue 
of bis girl; and yet, the pauper will see that 
boy and girl crowded together in the same 
room and in the sume bed, like the beasts that 
perish, until no sense of shame even remains, 
when that purity and that virtue need only 
@ slight exertion ou his part for their preser- 
vation, * * * Whatis more dear to a wan 
than his independence and self-respect, and 
yet, you can meet the pauper daily at the 
corner of the strect, begging that you will 
tear the badye of freedom from his brow, 
and bran@ upon it the stigma of the pauper, 
With the feeling of independence and self- 
respect gone, there is no power of self- 
regeneration in the pauper, and itis only by 
the helping hand of true charity that the re- 
generation can be commenced and the man 
brought back to a seuse of iudepandeuce and 
self-respect, This, my friends, is the pro- 
posed work of the Caarity organization 
society, it is the gospel of humanity that 
we are trying to preach, aud the parable of 
the Good Samaritan taat we are trying to 
put in pructicea,. * * * [t is simply the 
Master's work, and it incans the helping care 
of those who are wow hardly eutitied to the 
craumbe and their elevation to @ seat and to 




















tenements? 
the very badness of the condition of such 
places shows that these people are all ‘filthy 
und debased creatures,’ ‘and that therefore 
very little cau be done for them.’ 
be inclined to dismiss the whole matter with 
a shrug of the shoulders and an impatient 
sigh. 
there will always be base, corrupt people; 
they naturally herd together; they create 
their own misery; if you root them out of 
one locality they will simply trausfer them- 
seives and their brutality ard vice to some 
other, 
tenement. houses, but that they represent the 
body of the tenement house populatiou I en- 
tirely deny. 
outcusts of humanity are hard working men 
and women, who are leading lives of heroic 
purity and nobility. They are fighting at 
fearful odds to keep themselves and their 
children fromm the filth and pollution all about 
them.” 
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A WNIGHT OF ja part in the children's portion af their 
Father's table.” 


These quotations are from an address by 


Mr. John Glenn at the meeting of the confer- 
ence on charities beld at Baltimore, April 15 
wna JG, [SS7, 
express the opinion of one of your members, 
but they so well represent the position of 
members cf charitable organizations pen- 
erally that we could 
peating them. 


We are aware, that they only 


not refrain from re- 


We agree with you that for the man unable 


to tind employment there is no immediate 
remedy but that assistance and relief which 
will prevent him from falling lower in the 
seale of humanity. 
this: You seem to assume that as poverty 
exists, God, the all-wise Creator, has de- 
creed 
matks just quoted we see that “poverty will 
existas long as the world 
text, The poor ye have always with you,” 
has becu often used to excuse and sustain the 
existing condition of things. 


We disagree with you in 


that it shall always exist. In the re- 


lasts,” ard tue 


Is the gentleman wilose remarks we have 


quoted aware that there are thousands of 
men, Who work hard when they can secure 
employment, compelled to live in one or two 
rooms with their families, 
like cattle; that children are korn, live and 
die in these narrow homes, where there can 
be no privacy, and where only by the most 
earnest efforts can children be saved from 
moral death. 
men, we are not speaking of paupers, but 
hard workingmen and their families. 
quote from Father Huntington, an Episcopal 
minister, who has lived with these people, 
and who is qualified to speak with authority: 


herded together 


Remember, ladies and gentle- 


Let us 


“And who are the people that crowd these 
Perhaps it will be thought that 


Men will 


It is all very dreadful no doubt, but 


No doubt there are such people in 


Side by side with these poor 


This, of course, was written about New 
York, but our own fair city, as well as all 
large cities, are threatened with the same 
conditions. 

In all the charitable literature it is as- 
sumed that poverty is the natural lot of the 
masses; the members of charity organiza- 
tions, and even ministers of the gospel, take 
it for granted that this is the condition which 
the Creator intended for many of his chil- 
dren. Itis to this assumption that we take 
exception, and while we endcavor to assist 
our brothers in distress, we insist that the 
musses must be educated in order to abolish 
the vecessity for charity, as now understood. 

With the fatherhood of God and the bro- 
therhood of man asa religious foundation, 
we insist that itis justice that is wanted— 
not charity. From this standpoint we have 
formulated a platform demanding certain 
legislation. The two planks which have be- 
come birning questions are the fourth and 
eigbteenth. 

The eighteenth is: “That the government 
shall obtain possession, by purchase, under 
the right of eminent domain, of al! tele- 
graphs, telephones and railroads; and that 
thereafter no charter or license be issued to 
any corporation for construction or opera- 
tion of any means of transporting intelli- 
gence, passengers or freight.” 

It is almost universally conceded that 
there can be no real competition in a natural 
moncpoly for any length of time; to secure 
equality to all, these natural monopolies 
must be under the control of the government, 
aud we believe it is a question of a very 
short time when this demand will be granted. 

The fourth plank is: “That the laud, in- 
eluding all natural resources of wealth, is 
the heritage of all the people, and should not 
be subject to speculative traffic. Occupancy 
and use should be the only title to the posses- 
sion of land. Taxes upon lund should be 
levied upon its full value for use exclusive 
of improvements, and should be sufficient to 
take for the cummuuity all the unearned in- 
crement.” 

The Knights of Labor claim that the enact- 
ment iuto law of these two demands would 
remove the cuuse for churity. What the 
fourth plank, if put into practical effect, 
would do, is this: No land hus aay value uu- 
Jess two Men Want it; when 500,000 peoyte 
settle in a city like Baltimore the vaiue 
given by the 590,000 is unearned by the in- 
dividuals who claim to own the lund of 
Baltimore; we propose to take for the com- 
munity the value conferred by the commu- 
nity. This would make the man who is 
uolding land out of use of putting it tu in- 
ferioy use abandon it to some one who 
would use it and pay the tuxcs, This would 
have the efYeat of opening opportunities ta 
thousauds of men now uyuable to find re 
munerative employment, Wages would rise, 
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for no man would work for another for 
less than he could make by working for 
himself or by co-operating with his fellows. 
The man that occupied the best lot in Balti. 
mere would pay the highest price to the 
vity, to be used for the good of all. The 
rich idler’s power would be gone. The mon- 
opoly of lund, the mother of all other imon- 
opvlies, destroyed, man would once more 
stand erect. Involuntary poverty would be 
banished from the face of the earth; there 
would be no paupers. When you can tell a 
pauper, “Go tu work, you have un equal op- 
portunity with all others,” there will be no 
excuse for pattperism. For the blind, the de- 
formed, the afflicted, asylums eculd be pro- 
vided, not as an act of charity by some 
philanthropie ladies and gentlemen, but as 
an act of justice, by the people. Let us, ia 
conclusion, urge the members of this organi- 
zation to continue to alleviate distress, but 
to look for something better than charity— 
justice. A well known writer has said tit 
“behind every social problem there is a social 
wrong,” aud we hope the charitable ladies 
and gentiemen will bend their energies to 
righting the wrongs that are the cause of all 
the ills that afflict humanity, aud not stop 
with palliating wrongs by relieving the dis- 
tress of those who seek work, and find it not; 
who would be men iu every sense of the word 
if they had but the opportunity. 





SOCIETY NOTES. 


Seldom has New York been socially sa dull 
during April and early in May as has been 
the case the present year. 


be no sucial activity whatever. A few 


luncheons and dinners have been given dur- 
jug the week, and a few more are announced 
for the immediate future, but there is not 


enough to create evena ripple in swelldom. 


The fact of the matter is that nearly all the 
people who are inthe habit of giving Jarge 
entertainments have gone to Europe, and the 


minor people are not, therefore. prompted 
into the desperate cumpetition 
characteristic of the full season. It would 
be rather interesting to make a list of the 
fashionable people now staying abroad and 
who will probably. not return here until 
the beginning of the season at Newport, 
Lenox and other watering places. And this, 
long as it stands now, is constantly receiving 
additions. Sir Roderick Cameron and his 
family suiled on Wednesday and Robert Har- 
gous, sho enjoys whatever distinction may 
reside in the fact that be is the brother of 
Sallie Hargous, Geparted thesame day. Mrs. 
William C. Whitney, among others, announces 
her intention of taking a trip to Engiand. 
When she returns she also will go to New- 
port, having taken for the season the cottage 
occupied by the late Isaac Bell, jr.—(New 
York World. 

The dark shadow of want and suffering is 
apparently extending throughout the mining 
valleys of Pennsylvania, aad its baleful ino- 
fluence is felt ia hundreds of huines. B. G. 
Morgan of Hyde Park, a prominent member 
of the relief committee, says that the desti- 
tution is beyond description. Hetellsct a 
man who went to a storekeeper and begged 
to be trusted for asuck of flour. The store- 
keeper said he could not «afford to give any 
more ‘‘trust.” 


door. 


to the man’s home, 
which touched him to the heart. 


themselves to its contents with 


substuntial. 


to cuuse, 


wealth accumulates aad men decay,” aad 
even if corporations have uo souls the men 
who manage them should not be soulless, It 
is the solemn duvy of the cual companies to 
relieve the necessities of their starviug work- 
nen, dnd they should do it without delay.— 
{Springtield, Mass., Republican, 

‘There are fortunes in laces in New York 
city. Those belonging to the several Van- 
derbilts inust be worth nearly $500,000 and 
rival the Prussian aod Austrian crown laces, 
The Astor family has rich lace treasures, 
which connoisseurs value at not less than 
$500,000. The late Mra, Astor left from $40,- 
QUO tu $50,000 worth to the Metropolitan art 
museum, The late Mrs, A. T, Stewart spent 
€500 per pair for the curtains at the big, 
gloomy mansion’s windows, Her personal 
und dress laces were worth $250,000. Mrs, 
KL, Stuart basa collection equally valua- 
ble, The Belmont laces are almost priceless 
Mrw Bradley Martin and Mra, Marshall Rob 





There seems to 


which is 


When the man was going 
away he seized and carried off one of the 
sacks of flour which he found outside the 
The storckeeper was informed of the 
occurrence a few minutes later and hastened 
There he saw a sight 
The sack 
of flour lay open on the floor, and the poor 
man’s children were sitting around it helping 
spoons. 
Stories of distress all along the mining ham- 
lets of the region are numerous ard well 
authenticated, and the worst feature is that 
there does not seem to be a silver lining to 
the cloud which hangs over the coal trade. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
company, the Delaware and Hudson canal 
company and the Pennsylvania coal com- 
pany, whose men are starving in the very 
shadows of the silent coul breakers, should 
come to the rescue at once and do something 
These coal compunies, as well 
as others, he says, are responsible for the 
overcrowding of this region with labor and 
the glutting of the market with anthracite. 
They cannout escape their moral responsibility 
in this trying time, even if they cannot be 
legally heid for the misery they have helped 
A month’s pay would be but a 
sinall portion of the wealth the coal kings 
huve derived from these valleys, ‘where 
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erts have exquisitely fine, choice and rare 
laces. Vice-President Morton’s wife and Mrs, 
W. C. Whitney have Jaces worth from $50,- 
000 to $70,000. New York buys more laces 
thin avy othef city in the world. Jt bas at 
least vw score of wealthy women whose laces 
exceed $50,000 in value and probably a hun- 
dred whose collections would sell for $20,000, 
The lace cloaks that have Jately come in 
fashion figure in the wardrches of affluent 
matrous to the tune of $1,000 and $12,000, 
Tace shawls, long since laid by, are brought 
out for dress draperies and scarfs in the lace 
revivel, and one dressmaker claims to have 
hada glimpse of two worth not less than 
$6,000. The late Mrs. Jobn Jacob Astor had 
a famous lace robe that cost $18,000 in Paris, 
but this is quite outdone by a dress lately 
heard of which was bought abroad fur $25,- 
000.—[San Francisco Argonaut. 

The face of the newspaper girl is becoming 
a familiar sight in newspaperdom in Boston, 

While it haus in past beeu customary for lit- 
tle girls to call out the names of the dailies, 
like their brother vesders, it seems that the 
number of newsgirls is increasing. Away oa 
intw the night she may be seen, tired, hungry 
and ragged, and the plaintive tone of her 
voice as she calls out ber stock is certainly 
pathetic, . 

Last night a reporter stood on the pavings 
in front of the big depot. He was deep in 
meditation, when, suddenly, right beside him, 
he heard the faint tones of a little girl ap- 
pealiug to him to “please buy a paper.” She 
had but a few left, and the utter poverty of 
the little business woman, with her thin, © 
piuched face, toucked him to buying out her 
whole stock. A little questioning on the 
seribe’s part elicited the following touching 
story: 

‘‘My mother, she died two years back. My 
futher isa Inborer, but he drinks an awful 
lot, 50 me and Jim sells papers to help the 
huuse. Father licks us if we don’s sell all 
we have, and sometimes it takes me to 11 
o'clock before I get rid of mine.” 

The reporter looked at the big clock on the 
depot’s tower. It registered just 10.40. Then 
he looked again at tne little being beside 
him. 

Her boots were so worn and broken that 
they could scarcely afford any shelter for 
her feet. Her dress had evidently been 
made for a bigger body, while an old-time 
stuined something did service fora hat, 

The clothes were thin, and their wearer 
stood shivering while the reporter was com- 
pelled to draw his heavy coat closer to keep 
out the chilling air.—[Boston Globe. 


The new pocket handkerchiefs for day use 
are in pale pink, bluish gray, and lilac cam- 
tric, with a powderiog of little flowers in 
white flax thread, looking like silk, and 
duuble lines in white near the hemstitched 
edge. A little more dressy ones are of the 
finest white cambric, with the most captiva- 
ting little fl+wers in various colors strewn on 
them in an all-over design.—[New York Sun, 





ALL IRISHMEN SHOULD READ THIS. 
Harrisburg Patriot, 

Every man who is at all familiar with Eug- 
lish politics knows that the three men most 
eminent in Great Britain as champions of 
Ireland’s cause, Gladstone, Parnell and Dav- 
itt, are pronounced free traders, and that, 
onthe other hand, the most malignant, big- 
oted and tyrannical oppressors of the Irish 
in Ireland are the landed gentry of tory and 
turiff proclivities, * * * 

A.s to the Irish leaving Ireland on account 
of Kngli-', oppression, the greatest number 
left during the years of high tariff in Eng- 
land, just as the Germans, the Hungarians 
and the Poles are now leaving their highly 
turiffed countries. The free trader Cobden 
had no better advocate of his cause than the 
Irish free trader O'Connell; and the men who 
oppose both were the same men who robbed 
the Irish Catholics, the Irish Presbyterians, 
the Irish Methodists, and all other Irish non- 
conformists for the support of achurch none 
of them respected. It was the tariff looters 
of England who kept the Irish Catholics dis- 
franchised; that forbade them being educat- 
ed, and that sent Generals Howe, Burgoyne 
und Cornwallis to America to punish the col- 
onists tor throwing the tariff-taxed sea into 
Boston harbor, Such free trade Irish as Gen- 
erals Sullivan, Stark, Wayne and others were 
on hand to meet them, did meet them and 
drove them back home to a country which, 
ut the time and for half a century afterward, 
was robbed and plundered by a tariff tax to 
support an idle uristocracy, just as the re- 
publicun tariff supports a body of plutocrats 
bury in nothing but amassing money and coin- 
ing mischief, * * * 

Occasionally Trishmen go back on their 
principles for offices, just as a few Irish in 
Ireland will join the “peelers,” aud for a 
mess of English pottage tear down cabins, 
spy and inform and do many other acts it. 
ting in none so well as in a renegade. 
such it may be said, “good riddance to bad 
rubbish.” Their leave taking 1s better than 
their company. Quav may have all such 
wherever be flads them. 





THE REMEDY FOR OVERCROWDING. 
Rey, Heber Newtou ou Municip al Politics, 

The true solution of the overcrowding prob- 
lem is to be found in rapid transit, The peo- 





pte must be given facilities for reaching new 
and healthier dwellings, 
stone dwellings which are springing up bere 
and there in Westchester county are of no 
use to our working population. 


But the brown 


My own im- 


pression of what is required (said Dr, New- 
ton) is that we should begin to tax all un- 
used land in the suburb until it is thrown 
into the market and made available for work: 
ingmon's dwellings, 
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THE FREE TRADE FIGHT. 
THE TARIFF DEBATE. 

The event of the week in congress was the 
attack on the McKinley bill by Mr. Butter- 
worth of Ohio, It is expected that the bill 
will pass the house to-day, and be sent to the 
senate. 


en erate ane et tent ea anette 


SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS, 





THE WORKINGMEN OF ILIS OWN DISTRICT ASK- 
ING INFORMATION FROM MR, M’KINLEY. 

Before this issue of Tu STANDARD reaches 
its readers Mr. McKinley will have in his 
possession a letter, which he is requested to 
auswer in h's speech closing the tariff debate, 
The letter has been signed by many working- 
men of his own district, and it seems hardly 
probable that the author of the bill to pro- 
hibit importations will dare ignore it, while 
any attemot on his part to show why it 1s 
that a tariff causes high wages in the United 
States while it fails to prevent low wages 
in other countries will make interesting read- 
ing. The letter is as follows: 


Hou. Wm. McKinley, Jr.. Washington, D. 
C.—Dear Sir: The undersigned voters and 
workingmen in the district in which you are 
the representative in congress, where your 
distinguished abilities are employed in msak- 
ing laws for the well being of ourselves and 
others, recognizing 5 ureminence as a poli- 
tical economist, respectfully ask you to reply 
tothe following questions, feeling confident 
that, as the subject is one which concerns us 
materially, you will do so readily: 

1. You have said, substantially, that under 
the influence of protection the wages of the 
working classes are higher in this country 
than in any other in the world; inother words, 
that high waves are due to hich tariffs, and 
that the latter are necessary to maintain 
them. We find that Germanv, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Spain, Persia, Portugal. Bel- 
gium, Cuba, Russia, Norway, Sweden, Ser. 
via, Siam, Turkey, Japan, China and nearly 
all other foreign countries have high tariffs, 
some of them _even higher than ours, the 
island of San Domingo, for example, having 
a tariff that averages sixty-five per cent. 
If, as asserted, high tariff makes high wages, 
will you kindly explain why it is that those 
countries have such notoriously low wages? 

2, Isit' true, as declared: by Mr. Blaine, 
that “the inequalities inthe wages of English 
and American operatives are more than 
equalized by the greater efficiency of the lat- 
ter, and the longer hours of labor?” 

3. In your report on your new tariff bill 
you give as a reason for taking the duty off 
of sugar and permitting us to pay a bounty 
to the growers instead, that not enough of 
the article is produced in this country, and 
(to quote your words) “duty is therefore a 
tax which is added to the price not only of 
the imported, but the domestic product.” 
Permit us to ask, why, if this reason is good 
in the case of sugar, it will not likewise hoid 
good as regards other articles, cnough of 
which are not produced in this country? 

Moreover, if removing the duty on sugar 
will benefit us, will nut (for the same reason) 
striking the duty off of wool, ete., and grant- 
ing a bounty to growers be still more to our 
advantage, since clothing for ourselves avd 
families is an item of greater importance to 
us than sugar? 

Will you, honorable sir, do us the favor to 
make reply to the above, in your closing ad- 
dress in the debate now in progress, in order 
that not only ourselves but others may be 
enlightened on these pvuint:? 





LABOR AND THE TARIFF. 

Mr, Louis F. Post was the lecturer before 
the tariff reform class at Cooper union last, 
Friday evening, and his subject was as ap- 
pears above. Labor and the tariff, he 
said, is a subdivision of the subject, “The 
farmer and the tariff,” fur agricultural wages 
are the basis of all wages. Whatever will 
make wages high should be welcomed; and 
when it appears that protection increases the 
wages of a country generally and perma- 
nently, let us welcome protection. But it is 
impossible that it should. If wages rose 
here, the labor of the world would come 
here and compete for work till wages fell. 
It is onlv the owners of the American land, 
out of which the raw material of protected 
articles comes, that can profit by protection. 

For example: It is proposed by the Mc- 
Kinley bill to protect tin plate with a higher 
duty. If this were done tin plate would be 
dearer, the trades that use tin plate would 
be interfered with, the trades engaged in 
producing exports to pay fcr imported tin 
plate would decline; but wages for making 
tin plate would not long be bigher than in 
other employments, for ccmpetition in the 
labor market would bring them down, while 
American tin mines, now worth nothing ex- 
cept for speculation purposes, wou'd become 
very valuable. 

Walter H. Paige will be the lecturer this 
Friday evening, 23d inst, 


CONFINED TO OUR HOME MARKET. 
The Chicago Herald points out that ““Amer- 
ican manufacture is at the disadvantage of 
being confined almost entirely to the home 
market. We have never exported a million 
dollars’ worth of woolensin any year, while 
Great Britain, by the latest returns at hand, 
exports $112,000,000; France, 867,000,000, und 
Germany, $46,000,000, Our next neighbor, 
Canada, imported from us (1886) only §1U8,- 
000 worth of woolen goods, while she brought 
from Great Britain $8,750,000 worth, But our 
Own consumption, as the census figures show, 
immense, about five-sixths being of home, 
aud one-sixth of foreign manufacture, Of 
bome manufacture from a quarter to a 


said the ianocent looking party. 
be a corker.” 








third of foreign wool is required, so that the 
American sheep furnish little more than half 


of Uncle Sam's woolen wear. 


“By placing a high tax on the importations 
of wools our government puts into the hands 
of foreign buyers a practical monopoly of the 
largest portion of the wools of the world. In 
qualities best adapted for clothing purposes 
this menopoly amounts to nine-tenths of the 
world’s supply. Even on the small quantity 
of such weols that can be brought iuto this 
country without a positive loss to the import- 
er, the foreign manufacturer has an advan. 
tuge of above fifty percent. In other arti- 


cles that we must use, which are tuxed by 


our tariff, usually with the mistaken idea 
that it is ‘protection’ to some home industry, 


the foreign manufacturer has a still further 


advantage.” 


THE TARIFF DID IT. 
The Tiffin woolen mills, amoug the largest. 
factories of the kind in northern Ohio, have 
closed down indefinitely. In an iuterview 


Superintendent Waugh unliesitatingly as- 


serts that the sole cuuse of the suspension is 
the prevailing tariff, under which manufac- 
turers are compelled to pay a heavy duty 
upon a class of foreigu woo) which is neces- 


sary in the manufacture of high-grade wool- 
ens, and which is not and cannot be produced 
inthis country. “I have been a life-long re- 
publican,” said Mr. Waugh, ‘‘but I tell you 
thousands of woolen mill operatives in this 
country, myself among the number, are 
haviug their eyes opened to this tariff ques- 
tion.” 


PROTECTING OUR DOG INFANT INDUS- 


TRY. 


Forest and Stream, 


I hada rather amusing experience and one 


which it may benefit some brother to know. 
I bought a setter dog from Messrs. Davey 
and Richards, of London, Ost., and I trust 
the wicked advertising department of this 
paper will not prevent my saying it was an 
almighty good dog, with a pedigree that ruos 
right back to William the Conqueror. 1 
expect it was about the best dog ever was 
and worth at least $1,000 of any body’s money. 
At least that is what I told an innocent look- 
ing party who was in the baggage car as we 
neared the Canada line and who asked me 
what it was worth. 


“That is a good deal of money for a dog,” 
“He must 


“Corker?” said I. “Say, now you have hit 


it. That dog is probably the most perfect 
specimen of symmetrical canine excellence 
that you ever saw. You want to look at him 


before I take bim away, because you don’t 


often get a chance like this. Look at those 


legs. Getontothat tail, Observe the fault- 
less set of his cars. Make a note of his 
shoulders. Examine his superb loin. Con- 
pzratulate yourself on having been permitted 
to touch a coat of such quality and to stroke 
@& muzzle that will benceforward be adopted 
as the bench show standard. Say, that dog’s 
a daisy, and don’t you forget it!” 

“No, £ won't,” said the innocent man. Then 
he figured a little bit and said: 

“Cost you $200.70 to get ’im over the line.” 

“What?” 

“Two bundred dollars, 20 per cent ad val- 
orem, seventy cents entry fee. Come now, 
be lively, ye know.” 

He was a customs officer, and when I 
knew it I broke out ina cold sweat, I think 
my smile must have been something ghastly. 

“As I was saying,” I continued, taking 
hold of the dog’s tuil, ‘this tail would be 
simply perfect if it wasn’t about fourteen 
inches too long. If there’s anything I do hate 
about a dog itis a snippy, pinched up muz- 
zie, and a weak back, and no body and wab- 
bly jegs. Beats the world how a fellow gets 
stuck on a dog sometimes, don’t it? 

‘What'd you pay for ’im?’ asked the inno- 
cent party, severely. 

“Nothing. Istole him. He was given to 
me. I paid a dollar and a quarter for him. 
Say, do you want to buy him at six bits” 

Then we had more talk, and the end of it 
was that before I got my puppy over the 
water I had to Jeave §5.70 in a place where 
it will never do me the least bit of good in 
the world. All because I was human enough 
to praise my own dog. 





MISS NANCY TARIFF. 
Read ata meeting of the Young Men's Democratic 
Club of Brooklyn, April 28, 1890, 
Far back in Jeffersonian days, 
And Hamiltonian nights, 
America, whose winning ways 
Had set the Red Coats all! ablaze, 
With powder’s brilliant light, 
Concluded, noble hearted maid, 
That endless flirting bardly puid. 
Wby should she longer waste ber charms 
On titled fools with coats of arms? 
No, no! she'd wed a noble youth, 
Whose title was undaunted truth; 
Whose wealth was sinewy arm and hand, 
With broad estates of virgin lana, 
And o’er whose face the sun had spread 
The bealthful tints of browa and red. 


Of course the youth she had in view 
Was our dear Uncle Sam, 
Who kacwing she was good and true 
And spotless as a drop of dew, 
And loving as a jamb, ‘4 
Just up and told her so one day, 
And asked her what she bad to say. 


You know the rest; the day was fair, 
And bright their honeymoon; 

And though good currency was rare, 

They built their castles high in air, , 
Nor cared for other boon, 

And so time rolled itself away, 

Til] lo, one balmy April day, 
Tho gossips gravely stroked their obins 
And said, ‘They say it’s really twins,” 
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Aye, twins they were; and all will own, 
They took the world by storm. 

Before his name was fairly known, 

Young Agriculture walked alone; 

And Commerce, in due form, 

Bestrode a plank, as youngsters will, 

Aud swum across the neighboring rill 
While Uncle Sam, with honest pride, 
Yelled: “Go it, boys, I’m on your side,” 
Then laughed and langhed until he cried. 


But oh, their nurse! She tore her hair 
And stamped her foot with rage. 

What should she do with such a pair? 

They’d surely drive her to despair, 
Despite their tender age; 

Such mfants could not be endured, 

She'd kill them, or ste’d have them cured. 


Miss Nancy Tariff was the nurse, 


A wizened featured thing, 
Whose blessing always proved a curse 
And whether witch cr something worse, 

‘Tis said a serpent’s sting 
Was folded close beneath her tongue, 
With which she poisoned old and young. 

At leust the fact was very clear, 

That infauts whom she tried to rear 
Grew large and fat, yet none were known 
To have the strength to stand alone. 


Now Uncle Sam, though far above 
All weakness as a rule, 

Was blinded by parental love 

And Taril¥’s golden medal of 
The Hamiltonian school, 

Which boldly certified that she 

Could train an infant industry 
To shun the colic’s painful throes, 
And all the other infant woes. 

So Uncle Sam, good, generous heart! 

Said: “Tariff, give my boys a start.” 

Consider. then, Miss Tariff’s plight, 
When such precocious twius 

Go bounding off before her sight 

And put her theories all to tlight 
Before her work begins. 

“They must be caged, or walled about 

Securely, sothey can’t get out.” 

Aud so, as meek as any Jamb, 
She thus addressed good Unc!e Sam: 

“While at the Hamiltonian school 

I learned it was a general rule 
That goods that come across the seas 
Are all infected with disease. 

Now, if you wish these youths to feed 

Ou wholesome food to suit their need, 
You'd better build around your home 
A wallso high that none can come; 

Ana thus keep out the pestilence.” 

So Uncle Sam, at great expense, 
Worked night aud day, year in, year out, 
Aud walled his broad estates about; 

While Tariff smiled to think, forsooth, 

How such a wall would cage the youth, 
For what would keep the others out 
Would keep them in, beyond a doubt, 


But still Miss Tarifi’s heart was sad, 
These lads would not be nursed; 
And others came, but just as bad, 
And just as prone to make her mad 
As those that came at first. 
And such their strength that, spite of all, 
She found them jumping o’er her wall. 
‘Twas growing desperate; she’d die 
Or build that wall up to the sky. 
And more than that, she’d change their mood 
By cutting down their share of food; 
Starvation might accomplish much 
Where other means might fail tu touch. 
So, once more putting on the lamb, 
She meckly said to Uncle Sam: 
*“*“You see the boys can climb your wall; 
Why trifle more? It is too sinall, 
Young Commerce every day brings in 
His pockets full of foreign sin; 
So if you would be truly wise, 
This wall shculd tower toward the skics. 
Then, sir, another general rule 
That marks the Hamiltonian school 
Is this: ‘Tis numbers and not strengh 
That wins industrial fame at length.’ 
Your children, sir, are doubtless strong 
But much too few. You need a throng 
Of infant industries to-day, 
If you would win the future fray. 
But pature’s methods are too slow 
For him who would cutwit the foe, 
And though your flock should reach a score, 
You'd prosper best with many more. 
Adoption is your plan, good sir; 
Adopt a dozen every year.” 
“But we must feed them, don’t you see” 
Said Uncle Sum, inquiringly. 
“1t} manage that,” Miss Tariff said, 
And smiling turned away her head. 
Ere Uncle Sam could ned assent, 
The news was spread abroad, 
And up fromevery quurter went 
The joyful music of content; 
All weaklings should be cured, 
if they would come as willing thralls 
Within Miss Naney Tariff's walls. 
They came, of course, by twos, by threes, 
All labeled “Infant Industries;” 
Although by far the greater part 
Had asthina, fits, or failing beart, 
And far from earning daily bread, 
They needed props to hold their head. 
“But what of that,” Miss Tariff said, 
“'Tis but malaria, that disease 
That imports bring from o'er the seas, 
And all they need is home made food 
To drive the poison from their blood, 
So Agriculture, darling boy, 
You'll sbare your food, I know, with joy; 
And Labur, bless your honest heart, 
T know you')] got the generous part; 
But you, young Commerce, greedy elf, 
Tb seams you think of naught but self; 
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So, sir, 'll make your conscience burn | 
By taking half of all you earn, 

And if you kiek, PH promise you 

To sturve you out before Pm through, 
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Aud so Miss Tariff! played her game 
OF robbing one and all; 
And bousting loud in virtue’s name, 
She set blind patriots’ hearts aflame 
With building up her wall; 
But though the public pulse bent faust, 
Twas fevered, and grew weak at last, 
Aud now and then, ‘mongst other ills, 
Kel) panic stricken into chills, 
Young Commerce soon grew thin and pale 
And badn’t streneth to set a snrily 
Aud Labor sturved from day to day, 
Grew weak and fainted by the way; 
While Agriculture, none knew why, 
Found growing 'monyst his wheat and ryo 
A very curious kind of weeds 
Whieh bore the name of mortzage doeds. | 
But, then the Infants, how they grew; 
Their weight soon multiplied by two: 
Yet, strange to say, they could not stand 
Unless Miss ‘aril? held their hand: 
So critics said twas plain from that 
The Infants’ food all turned to fat. 
But Tariff archly said: “We must 
Have some advice from Dr. 'Trust.” 


So Dr. Trust was summoned in 

And felt. their pulses all, 
Aud said: “Their blood is much too thin,” 
Then winked at Tariff, with a grin, 

Aud praised her lofty wall; : 
Then said: “Tl watch their sleep to-night | 
Tosee if everything goes right.” 


When night had reached the witching hour, 
America awoke; 

And led by some mysterious power, 

She visited the spacious bower 
Where slept her little fotk. 

And lo, what did ber eyes behold! 

A sight to make her blood run cold! 
Young Agriculture pale as death 
And Labor gasping for his breath! 

And all the rest in equal plight 

Of those who were her heart's delight! 
And resting on the arm of each 
An indirect taxation leech! 

While other leeches, gorged with blood, 

Were being fed as dainty food 
To those who bore, in faint disguise, 
The name of “Infant Industries.” 

As swift as light she rushed across 

The bower, and with relentless force 
Set both her hands on Tariff’s throat, 
Who, writhiny, fell with piercing note; 

While Dr. Trust, without a word, 

Drew from his side a glittering sword ; 
Then said; “Madame, this good blude 
Has made e’en mouarchies afraid; 

It bears the dreaded name, you see, 

Of merciless Monopoly; 

So, by the Devil aud his host, 

Let go your grip, or you are lost.” 
Then swaying back with cunning art 
He thrust his weapou at her heart. 

But clash, the blow was parried wide, 

For Uncle Sam stood by her side, 

And with his good sword “Common Sense,” 

Had interposed his strony defense; 

And with a quick returning blow, 

He laid the coward miscreiunt low, 
Then Tariff, strugeling for her breath, 
Soon stiffened in the chill of death; 

And as the Victors turned away, 

There came a sound o'er lake und bay, 
Asif an earthquake shook the land, 
While thunder roared on every hand; 

And, rushing out to learn the cause, 

They found ’twas Nature’s glad appliuse, 
Mixed with the crashing and the fall 
Of Tarif !s high and baneful wall. 


But ob, the Infant Industries! 

Their fat hearts throbbed with fright; 
They mowned and groaned with piteous cries, 
And streams of tears flowed froin their eyes 

From mora till dewy night; 

And all the weaker ones soon died, 
And found a grave by Tariffs side. 

But others that had native strength, 

Grew used to honest food at lencth, 
Aad, losing their ill-gotten fat, 

Grew self-supporting after that; 

While Agriculture, hour by hour, 

Renewed bisstrength with wondrous power, 
Aud, able now to bear his toil, 

Soon killed the weeds that cheked his soil. 

And Commerce, finding he was free, 

S.on launched his vessels on the sea; 
While Labor sang in joyous sony 
How Brotherhood should conquer wrong, 

So Uncle Sam said to bis spouse: 

‘To-day we will renew our vows, 

And try to live those golden rules 
We learned in Jeffersonian schools,” 
Brooklyn. CHARLES M, STARLER. 
NEW YORK’S SHAME, 
fev, Hebor Newton on Munter pal Polstics, 

Here is a city which depends upon its com- 
inerce and upon the marvelous harbor which 
providence has given to it, What have we 
done to preserve it! What ai sizht for the 
incoming stranger and critic of our institu. 
tions js that flotilla of dirt: seows waiting to 
dump their filthy cargo into our muapguifi- 
cent burbor! Contrast now what Glasgow 
has done, Finding itself! situated on a little 
muddy creck, it has deepened and widened 
Ib so that the largest ocean steamer may come 
up to its wharves, See Manchester, too, ag 
islund city, carrying Gut u gigantic scheme 
in order to make itself into a port of entry, 
Study those nasty wooden piers of ours and 
contrast them with Liverpool with its miles 
of solid grapite wharves, and still aspiring 
to hetter ite accommodations for shipping, 
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The single tax contemplates the abolition 
of all taxes upon labor or the products of 
labor—that is to say. the abolition of all 
taxes suave one tax levied on the value of 
land, irrespective of improvements. 

Bin oc in all our states we now levy some 
tax co the value of land, the single tax can 
be instituted by the simple and eusy way of 
abolishing, one after avother, all other taxes 
now levied, and commensurately increasing 
the x taon land values, unti]) we draw upon 
that one source for all expenses of govern- 
ment; the revenue being divided between 
local governments, state governments and 
the general government, as the revenue from 
direct taxes is now divided between the lo- 
caland state governments, or a direct as-_ 
sessment being made by tke general govern- 
ment upon the states and }aid by them from 
revenues collected in this manner. 

The single tax is not ataxon land, and 
therefore would not fall on the use of land 
and become a tax on labor. 

It is a tax, not on land, bnt on the value of 
land. Thus it would not fallion all land, but 
only on valuable land, and on that not in 
proportion to the use made of it, but in pro- 
portion to its value—the premium which the 
user of land must pay to the owner, either 
in purchase money or in rent, for permission 
to use valuable land. It would thus be a 
tax, not on the use or improvement of Jand, 
but on the ownership of land, taking what 
would otherwise go to the owner as owner, 
and not as user. 

In assessments under the single tax all 
valves created oy individual use or improve- 
ment would be excluded, and the only value 
taken into consideration would be the value 
attaching to the bare land by reason of 
neighborhood, etc. Thus the farmer would 
have no more taxes to pay than the speculator 
who held a similar piece of land idle, and the 
man who onacity lot erected a valuable 
building would be taxed no more than the 
man who held a similar lot vacant, 

The single tax, in short, would call upon 
men to contribute to the public revenues not 
in proportion to what they produce or ac- 
cumulate, but in proportion to the vualue of 
the natural opportunities they hold. It would 
compel them to pay just as much for holding 
land idle as for putting it to its fullest use. 


The single tax, therefore, would— 

1. Take the weight of taxation off of the 
agricultural districts where land has little or 
no value irrespective of improvements, and 


_put it on towns and cities where bare land 


rises to a value of millions of dollars per acre. 

%. Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes 
and a horde of taxgatherers, simplify gov- 
ernment and greatly reduce its cost. 

8. Do away with the fraud, corruption 
and gross inequality inseparable from our 
present methods of taxation, which allow the 
rich to escape while they grind the poor. 
Land cannot be hid or carried off, and its 
value can be ascertained with greater ease 
and certainty than any other. 


4. Give us with all the world as perfect 
freedom of trade as now exists between the 
states of our Union, thus enabling our people 
to share through free exchanges in all the ad- 
vantages which nature has given to other 
countries, or which the peculiar skill of other 
peoples has enabled them to attain. It would 
destroy the trusts, monopolies, and corrup- 
tions which are the outgrowths of the tariff. 
it would do away with the fines and penal- 
ties now levied on any one who improves a 
farm, erects a house, builds a machine, or in 
any way adds to the general stock of wealth. 
It would leave every one free to apply labor 
or expend capital in production or exchange 
without fine or restriction, and would leave 
to each the full product of his exertion. 

& It would, on the other hand, by taking 
for public uses that value which attaches to 
land by reason of the growth and improve. 
ment of the community, make the holding of 
land unprofitable to the mere owner and 
profitable only to the user. It would thus 
make it impossible for speculators and mo- 
nopolists to hold natural opportunities un- 
used or only half used, and would throw 
open to labor the illimitable fleld of employ 
ment which the earth offers to man. It 
would thus solve the labor problem, do away 
with involuntary poverty, raise wages in 
all oecupations to the full earnings of labor, 
make overproduction impossible until all 
human wants are satisfied, render labor sav- 
ing inventions a blessing to all, and cause 
such an enormous production and such au 
equitable distribution of wealth as would 
give to all comfort, leisure and participation 
rf the advantages of an advancing civiliza- 
tion, 


The ethical principles on which the single 
tax is bused are: 

1. EKach man is entitled to all that his la- 
for produces. Therefore no tax should be 
levied on the products of labor, 

2 All men are equally entitled to what 
God has created and to what is gained by 
the genera] growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are apart. There- 
fore, no one should be permitted to hold 
natural opportunities without a fair return to 
all for any special privilege thus agcorded 
to him, and that value which the growthand 
improvement of the community attaches to 
land should be taken for the use of the com: 
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THE PETITION. 
Sinaum TAX HNROLMENT COMMITTER, 
12 UNION SQUARE, 
New York, May 20, 1890. 

The single tax enrolment committee is cir- 
enlating a petition asking the United States 
house of representatives to appoint a special 
committee to make inquiry into and report 
upon the expediency of raising all public 
revenues by a siugle tax upon the value of 
land, irrespective of improvements, to the 
exclusion of all other taxes, whether in the 
form of tarlff's upon imports, taxes upon in- 
ternal productious or otherwise. It will send 
blank petitions on application to any address, 
and single tux men are urged to obtain peti- 
tions and obtain signatures as a most conve- 
nient and effective way of starting the dis- 
cussion. 

Since issuing its circular of May 1 the com- 
mittee has received numerous letters urging 
it to keep the petition going until the next 
congress assembles—tue writers believing 
that nct only will the new congress be more 
favorably inclined to give us a bearing, but 
that the petition by that time will have as- 
sumed such proportions 9s to command re- 
spect. The communications from Mesors. 
Madison and Ringemann in our “Roll of 
States” calling for from 200,000 to 1.000 000 
signatures are fair samples of what some of 
the friends of the committee think should be 
done. 

The committee has on its roll of ‘‘workers” 
about 2,600 names, and as the signatures to 
date number $2,497, it will be seen that the 
signatures sent inaverage a little less than 
thirty-two to each ‘worker.” To cotlect 
1,000,000 signatures seems quite out of the 
question, but if each of tne 2,600 men and 
women on the committee’s roll will send us 
sixty-fcurin addition to those already re- 
ceived, a very formidable petition of 250,000 
signatures will be ready for the Fifty-second 
congress in December, [SOL ‘What is your 
good pleasure, Indies and gentlemen? 

Subscriptions toward the expenses of this 
committee’s work remain as reported last 
week, viz., $3,529.85, 

Cash contributions for the week ending May 
20 are as follows: 

Wm. Rhode, Asp‘n, Col. hy He ee 
Patrick J. Kelly, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. M. A. Crane, Brookivo, N.Y. . 
Edward Hill, Pittsburg, Pa. . . . 
S. Ettinger, New York city . ; 
“CO, H.,” Cleveland, Ohio. ... . 
W. A. Hunter, Oakland, Cal, . . 
Thomas Fluyd, New York city ‘ 
H. H. Hoffman, Sioux City, Ia... 
Paul T. Albright, Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Sundry contributions in postage 
stamps 2... 6 6 6 8 ee 


rs 


& 73 
762 5S 
Total. 2. 6 6 6 ee ew we, BUT I 
Less error in contribution of R. Wil- 
son (STANDARD, April sv) 2... . 90 


— 


Contributions previously «ackuowl- 
edged . . e e . . e , e . 
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The enrolment now stands as follows: 


Reported last week . . . 2. 2. « 


81,45 
Signatures received since last report. : 


1,067 


Total . 2. 2. 6 © © «© ow ew te) 88,407 
For news budget see “Roll of States” be- 
low. G. Sr. J. LEAVENS, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


JOHN DE WITT WARNER IN FAVOR OF AKOLISH- 
ING PERSONAL PROPERTY TAXES 

Last Thursday evenipg John De Witt 
Warner delivered an interesting uddress to 
the Manbattan single tax club on ‘The liber- 
ation of personal property from taxation.” 
He premised his remarks by asserting that 
every community should have the right to 
say how it should raise the money to support 
itself and pay its dues to the state and gen- 
eral governments. In his opinion direct tax- 
atiou was the fairest method, though there 
were many people who did not think so; but 
he was free to say that the most wasteful of 
all taxes was the protective tariff tax, which 
no honest or courageous manu ourht to stand— 
which he ought to “kick” against with all his 
might. But, being gocd citizens, we must con- 
tinue to pay this tax until our neighbors come 
to see its iniquity, as we have seen it, 

Money must be raised to support govern- 
ment, said Mr. Warner, and the question for 
us to consider is how it can best be raised so 
as to fall equally on ail citizens in proportion 
to the advantages they receive from the 
community. Is our present method good 
enough! I think oot. The system of taxing 
persona! property is universally conceded to 
be a failure, opsving the doorto fraud, rob- 
bery and blackmail. Honest men pay it; 
but men who are willing to lie always 
escupe, We cannot reach persona! property 
to tax it. Read the daily report of bunk de- 
posits; you will see that they amount to more 
than the entire sum on which personal prop- 
erty taxes are paid, A fire in one of our 
large down town stores shows, in the esti- 
mate of loss incurred, how tinmense must be 
the amount of personal property in gouds in 
this city subject to tax, but on which no tux 
is collected. A fire in a Fifth or Madison 
avenue mansion shows how great is the 
amount in furniture and articles of house 
adornment which also fails tobe taxed, And 
even when assessors do try to reach per- 
sonal property—when they go behind the 
oath of the person liable to taxation—aad 
find property not included in the sobedule— 
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even then it is almost impossible to collect 
the tax, 

Some years ago, despite his oath that the 
value of his personal property amounted to 
only some nominal sum, the assessors, on 
facts in their possession, assessed the late 
William H. Vanderbilt on $8,000,000. He 
was cornered, it is true; but be said he 
wouldn’t pay it, because there were other 
people, to his positive knowledge, who were 
rich but who did not pay a cent personal 
tuxes. Andin the end the matter was com- 
promised on the basis of $2,000,000, which all 
will agree was not ten per cent of ihe value 
of the taxable personal property beld by 
him. He wasn’t altorether wrong in refus- 
ing to pay the tax—nobody pays it if they 
ean helpit. The truth about this thing is, 
everybody kuows that the personal property 
tax isa huinbug., The bureau for the collec- 
tion of personal taxes jis nothing more nor 
less than a bureau authorized by law to levy 
blackmail on our citizens, It rarely makes a 
returo to the city; and half a dezen times 
within comparatively a few years it has 
becn robbed by the officials conducting it. 

New York city is the great commercial 
center cf this country. To it all the cavital 
of the United States would drift if there 
were no barsin the way. But what is the 
fact? The personal property tax on banks 
and corporations drive them to other states 
und countries to organize—io other words, 
capital is driven away, 

The proper thing to tax is real estate. It 
is here and must stay here. All the progress 
of civilization, all the increase of population, 
benefits real estute and increases its value; 
so that it should be taxed for government 
support. If we would remove all personal 
taxes there would be a wonderful increase 
inthe voluine of busines, und an increased 
demand for workers. While I amin favor, 
said Mr. Warner, of putting all taxeson land 
values, Irecognize that the public mind is 
not yet prepared to accept that idea; sc it is 
wisdom to go only as faras the public will 
go withus. Having lifted that tax, we will 
have made the lifting of other taxes that 
much easier. 

At the close of his address Mr. Warner in- 
vited questious. — 


The parlors are being painted, and will not 
be in condition, so the regular Thursday 
evening entertainment will have to be post- 
poned for a week. 

BROOKLYN. 
THE BROOKLYN SINGLE TAX MEN WILL HOLD 
A RECEPTION THIS EVENING, 

The members of the Brooklyn siovle tax 
club are very much elated over the appear- 
ance of their new club house now that they 
have gotit in presentable shape, and when 
the set of handsome pictures, presented by 
Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, have been placed 
ou,the walls, they will add avreat deal to 
the attractiveness of the house. They hope 
to see a large number of their friends of both 
sexes at their opening reception this evening. 
An attractive musical and literary pre- 
gramme has been prepared, in which several 
prominent artists will take part, and the 
latter portion of the eveniny will be devoted 
to dancing. 

Mr. Louis F. Post, president of the Man- 
hattan single tax club, will be the guest of the 
evening. 

A supper will be served to those who wish 
it, at a moderate price. 

The club house is No. 108 Livingston street. 
Visitors from New York and Jersey City can 
take Fulton avenue cars to Hoyt street, walk 
one block south to Liviagston and turn to 
the right. Next Sunday evening Mr. J. De 
Witt Warner will address the club on the 
subject of ‘Brooklyn’s interest in freer 
trade.” 


NEW YORK STATE, 


THE PEOPLE OF PUMPTOWN “KICKING” AGAINST 
INCREASED TAXES, 

Meyer Stork, Oueida.—Those who sign the 
petition here are in full sympathy with our 
cause, and say they wil! be on hand when the 
time comes. 


T. J. Skidmore, Seneca Falls.—The leaven 
of single tax is even working here in Pump- 
town, and perbaps the people will get their 
eyes opened after their assessments have 
been raised a fewtimes more. They have 
been raising them bere this spring, and there 
is great kicking, but it will do them no good, 
until they bestir themselves, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


“OUR ONLY SALVATION IS THROUGH THE SIN- 
GLE TAX,” 

J. Kk. Hiscock, Roslindale,—Our only sal- 
vation is through the single tax and it will 
come if we do our duty. My socialistic 
fricuds are, many of them, honest, but they 
are stupid When they do not in this great 
single tux movement take the very step they 
ougbt to take if they hope to realize a better 
condition for mankind. 

I spent tive years of the best of my life in 
Victoria, Australia, from 1853 to 1858. It is 
the best place ou oarth for Henry George to 
get uheuring, They sre ahead of all other 
people as thinkers and they will accept the 
single tax inside of tive years, 

RD, Terry, Fitchburg.~Among the sigua- 
tures to the petition which J buve sent 10 the 
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enrolment committee is that of the Rev. C, 
M. Addison, rector of the Episcopal church 
here, who has confessed himself an unlimited 
single tax convert. Another siguature is 
that of a well known lawyer (J. McMahon), 
who is getting a slight glimpse of the cat and 
is ready to see more. 


Edwin A. Hallett, Dorchester, Boston.— 
Bince Mr. Herne spoke in Dorchester hall the 
Single tax has caused much discussion, and 
people that would not spoak about it are now 
asking many questions of me. 


CONNECTICUT. 





THE SINGLE TAX ADVANCING IN BRIDGEPORT, 

Eva F. Hersey, Bridgeport.—I wish to an- 
nounce to you that our single tax club under 
the all-embracing pname of “Social Science” 
isnot dead. No, indeed! We have had a 
splendid meeting. Every seat filled, and us 
fine a louking audience as any church in the 
city could boast of. The exercises were 
opened with piano music. Then followed an 
explanation of social science by Mr. Wm. J. 
Gorsuch (who, by the way, is head, body and 
soul of our club), in reply to the question 
asked him “‘What is social science?” Next 
course was the ptece resistance, a lecture 
by the same speaker; topic: “Are You a 
Christian.” 


Patrick J. Kelly, New Haveu.—I have had 
very little trouble in getting signatures to 
the petition. 


omen 


OHIO. 


WORKINGMEN INTERESTED—A NEW METHOD 
OF PROPAGANDA, 

Frank H. Ringemann, Cincinnati.—{ have 
had the pleasure of explaining the idea of 
the single tax propaganda to a home circle, 
or family gathering, called together forthat 
purp»se, and I must say with good results. 
The San Francisco address by Henry George 
was the opening of the evening’s entertain. 
ment; selections of music and recitations fol- 
lowed; then the pamphlet, ‘It is the Law of 
Christ,” after which an explanation of the 
single tax proved to most earnestly interest 
those present. Could this same idea be en- 
couraged in family circles it would cause a 
lively interest to be taken in the good work. 
I think we ought to be taking our second and 
best breath au this time, and not stop until 
200,000 rolls up as signers of the petition. 

James R. Angiers, Akron.—Since the in- 
ception of the movement the prospects for 
the final and early triumph of our principles 
in this vicinity were never more assuring. 

A. R. Wynn, Toledo.—I have just arrived 
from a trip through Michigan and Ohio, and 
can truthfully say that I find the people be- 
coming more and more interested in the tux 
question. The circulating of the petition is 
bearing, ard will continue to bear, a large 
crop of new recruits that are always anxious 
to carry the work forward. 

J.G. Galloway, Dayton.—The trades as- 
sembly of this city, and the Plow and Ham- 
mer association of the county are going to 
have a grand labor picnic on June 7. Speak- 
ing will be a feature of the day, and our 
frieuds will take advantage of the occasion 
to explain our priuciples. The trades assem- 
bly will endeavor to form a mock congress, 
consisting of representatives of all branches 
of labor, in which will be discussed questions 
affecting their interests. Our friends will be 
there also. 

I went the other evening into the ball of 
the stonecutters’ union to get signatures to 
the petition, The union has set apart an 
evening for me to explain to them the ob- 
jects to be accomplished by it, and I will en- 
deavor at the same time to point out to them 
the influence the adoption of the single tax 
will have on the wage question. 
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ILLINOIS. 


THE CHICAGO MEN STIRRING UP THE ASSESSORS 
—THE WORKINGMEN OF QUINCY WILL SAY 
THEIR SAY IN THE NEXT ELECTION. 

Warren Worth Bailey, Chicago, May 16,— 
At last mght’s meeting Mr. J. T. Ripley, 
chairman of our committee on local taxa- 
tion, reported the result of visits paid to two 
of the five or six assessors who make up the 
tax rolls of this expansive city. Mr. Ripley 
was accompanied by Mr. E. O. Brown on 
these visits, and they were courteously re- 
ceived, both assessors giving them a careful 
hearing and promising to rectify some of the 
grosser abuses that have become established 
in the valuation of property. Mr. James 
Malcolm, from the same committce, called 
attention to a recent sale of land in one of 
the annexed wards, The transaction was 
the more notable because the land in ques- 
tion had been purchased about forty years 
ago for $175~—sixty-one acres. The tract 
was trunsferred the other day for §:350,000— 
the annual increase of value exceeding $8,000 
on the average. This tract in Less wus listed 
for taxation at §8,000—a little more than 
one-fortieth of its real value. This was 
given asa typical case, and it will serve, 
with others of u similar character, in the 
effort we shall make before the special com- 
mittee of the council to eaforce the need of 
radical reform, Mr, Ripley bas prepared a 
careful letter on the subjest to be sent to all 
the assessors and to the press ; 

Mr, John Z. White was the speaker inst 
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evening, He never bas acquitted himself 
with greater credit than on this occnsion, 
and he was given a closeness of attention 
that few men could have commanded. His 
talk was directed to a plain statement of the 
single tax doctrine, and I have never heard 
the subject better presented, so clear was it, 
so logical, so brief, yet comprehensive and 
solid the argument. In the power of analysis 
Mr. White bus few equals. He thinks and 
speaks with a lucidity which is really ex- 
traordinary, and he is not without the arts 
of theorator. Itis a pity that his talents 
cannot be more widely utilized. At thecon- 
clusion of his address, which was frequently 
applauded, he answered a number of knotty 
questions, in this feat showing his powers to 
the best advantage. He was given a hearty 
vote of thanks, 

On next Thursday evening the tariff ques- 
tion willagain exvgage our attention. This 
time free trade will have its innings, ana Mr. 
F, W. Meadows, one of our very tirst mem- 
bers, will lead the discussion. I hope to get 
w tariff-for-revenue man to preseut that side 
at some meeting in the eurly future. We 
have had three protectionist speeches—two 
of them by very prominent republicans—but 
no “tariff reformer” has ever bud the couruge 
to face us, although more than one has been 
invited. 

Our meetings occur ever Thursday evening 
at the Grand Pacific, and all who are inter- 
ested, and especially all who have seen the 
eat, ure urged to atteud and bring their 
friends. 


Cc. F. Perry, Quincy. —The union wage 
workers of this city are preparing fora mass 


meeting, to be beld some time before the! 


election occurs, to which they will invite the 
candidates who return favorable auswers to 
the questions submitted to them [printed in 
THE STANDARD of last week]. Kvery elfort 
will be made tu make this the largest labor 
meeting ever held in this congressional dis- 
trict. 


Henry Walker, Springfield.—I have just in- 
closed twenty-four signed petitions to the 
enrolment committee. Tam mailing tracts 
to every clergyman in town, with, I think, 
good results. 
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KENTUCKY. 





THE OLD MAN WHO HAS SEEN HIS ERROR. 

John W. Greene, Louisville.—The way 
money flew around at our late primary elec- 
tion was a caution, It hada good effect, 
however, for it showed to some of our con- 
servative people the necessity of a change 
in our election laws, 

I went to the labor picnic on May 1, and 
was agreeably surprised at the number of 
singie taxers I met there. Our movement 
has a healthy growth, which to the impatient 
and uninitiated muy seem slow, but to the 
old ’uns it is most cheerful and brizht for the 
near future. 


William Riley, Lenoxburg.—I have seen 
seventy-three winters. Ihave voted for two 
Harrisons and protection, and now find it to 
be a fraud, a cheatand a lie. I see the truth 
at last, and will follow it. 


MICHIGAN. 








THE PETITION BECOMING POPULAR. 

J. R. Gibbons, Saginaw.—Amoug the signers 
senttothe enrolment committee is that of 
A. B. Paine. Heisa large brick manufact- 
urer and employs quite a number of men. 
He thinks the single tax the best remedy yet 
proposed to settle the labor question. He 
has not fully seen the cat yet, but I know he 
will admire her when in full view. Another 
of the signers, Mr. E. H. Brown, is a republi- 
ean who never heard much of the siugle tax, 
He like- the theory, and for the little he 
knows about it, says it is allright and just, 
but thinks all movements for the benetit of 
the masses should and must originate and be 
carried forward by divine inspiration, which 
he thinks can be found in the reyublican 
party only. So a.) that is necessary is to con- 
vince him of our honesty. 

C, F. Messmore, Jackson.—The single tax 
men here never lose an opportunity to pre- 
sent the single tax when discussing the great 
revolution now going on among the toilers. 

It may be of some interest to you to know 
what kind of men are siguing our petition. 
Martin G. Loennecker, ex-mayor and pro- 
prietor of Industrial News, is one; four are 
printers, and J. W. Fitzmaurice, another 
signer, isemployed on the editorial staff of 
the Courier. 1 ama member of Jackson 
typographical union, which has a member- 
ship of about thirty-five, about two-thirds of 
whom are in favor of the single tax, and all 
but three bave sigued the petition. 

N. Markle, Detroit.—I find the people more 
renuy to study the single tax than ever be- 
fore, 


MINNESOTA. 


PRINTING HIS OWN TRACTS AND CIBCULATING 
THEM, 

A. M, Goodrich, Minneapolis.—] have print- 
ed a lot of tracts and put them in envelopes 
on which was priuted “Read and Reflect,” 
and then, with the assistance of two boys, 
have placed them in wbout every house ia 
three precincts of the ward in which J live, 
using in this way some 4,000 tracts, If my 
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courage holds out I expect to cover the whole 
ward, I find they are much less likely to be 
lost or wasted when put in envelopes. 

George C, Madison, St. Paul.~I have just 
sent ninety-seven petitions to the enrolment 
eommittee. That cummittee will make a 
mistake if they will be satisfied with le-s 
than 1,000,000 signatures. 


LOUISIANA. 


TALKING OF THE SINGLE TAX—"“EITHER I OR 
MINE SHALL SEK THE TRUTH PREVAIL.” 

I. J. David, Camp Harney.—It is but little 
trouble to get signatures now, not that the 
single tax is accepted, wholly, but because 
it is being more talked about than ever Le- 
fore, aud men are getting anxious to learu 
more about it. Wehave now some twenty 
or more who are single taxers in toto; and it 
is eusy to see that the idea is beginning to 
underlie thought to a considerable degree. 

A. Hilton, Alexandria.—I sometimes get 
disheartened at the dense ignorance of men 
who ia a money making sense are my super- 
iors. They will not read nor think except 
when they can make money. As for the 
good of their fellow creatures, they do not 
care; but I am satisfied our cause will be 
carried in time. I may not live to see it, but 
Ihavea son and he has a son, 60 my chil- 
dren or grandchildren may live to see it if I 
don’t. 








Geo. W. Roberts, New Orleans.—Our presi- 
dent, Jas. Middleton, gave us au address at 
our meeting last night, May S, on the subject 
of the ‘‘Unearned increment and its relation 
to monopolies.” The meeting was better at- 
tended than usual, quite a number of visitors 
being present, all of whom appeared welt 
pleased. Our club is growing slowly and 


our prospects are better now than ever be-. 


fore. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


BROKAW ASKS FOR A MEETING AT HURON 
JUNE 4. 

W.E. Brokaw, Watertown.—I went over 
to Gary again last Saturday, the 10tb, and 
was taken out iuto the country about twelve 
miles, where I addressed a gathering of 
furiners in the afternoon. In the evening I 
was taken some three miles farther and ex- 
hibited the “cat” to an ulliance meeting. All 
present at both meetings who had not al- 
ready signed the petition did so. Questions 
were asked, and much satisfaction expressed 
at the answers. Some said they had never 
heard oj the singie tax until recently, but 
thought that the farmers ought to do alithey 
could to secure it. Several bought books 
and tracts. In talking with the Gary men 1 
learned that nearly all of them were protec- 
tion republicans two years ago, and some 
were six months ago. 

I have just sent the enrolment committee 
thirty-six more signatures. No. 1] is a prom- 
1uent republican, but a member of our tarif 
reform club. No, 2 is an Kuglishman who 
brcught considerable wealth to this country 
and bas lost it in farming. All single tax 
men ic South Dakota who are interested in 
organized effort are requested to meet with 
us at Huron, June 4, to consider what is best 
to do. The state alliance meets at the same 
time, and those of us who have any influence 
with its members should ba there to aid in 
bringing our views before them. The bard 
times and present uncertainty of crops will 
prevent many from coming, but those who 
can should come and get ucquainted with 
each other and plan for more active work. 


MONTANA. 
A SINGLE TAX CONFERENCE TO RE 
BOULDER, JUNE 5. 
Will Kennedy, Boulder.—The result of the 
circular issued by me, asking the single tax 
men of Montana whether they favored u 
conference, has resulted in a call for a state 
convention, to be held in Boulder on Thurs- 
day morning, June 5, at 11 o’clock. 
The object of the convention will be to dis- 
cuss the proper and most etticient methods of 
bringing to the attention of the people of 
the state the single tax idea, or any other 
plan which promises to relicve the toiling 
millions of the burdens which they are now 
unjustly compelled to bear. The question of 
wu state organization will be considered, and, 
if such an organization is effected, whether 
it shall be purely educational or shall become 
an active factor ia the political movements 
of the day. 
To this convention are invited all support- 
ers of the single tax doctrine. As this ques- 
tion is practically the question of the just 
distribution of wealth, the producers of the 
wealth of the country have certainly a right 
to be beard inthe matter, and therefore all 
labor organizations and farmers’ alliances 
in the state ure invited to send delegutes to 
the convention, either as representing or- 
gunized societies or us representing bodies 
of private citizens. 
The following single tax men throughout 
the state have authorized the attaching of 
their numes to this call: 

Butte—C A, Lindsay, John Gaebel, J. J. 
Murry, E. Wilkoshesky, Wim. M. Hand, Joho 
Bone, Samue! Mulville, William Leyspon, 
Michuel Anderson, James Fuy, George W, 
Story, John Lindstrom, Odin Rasmussen, 
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George Wilson, E. J, Harris, Michacl P, Dal- 


ton, Frank Yeoman, GC. M. Pohl, J. H. Kis- 
kaddon, J. M. Fvans, G F. Bartlett. 
Helena—J. M. Clements, Walter Kleiu- 
sorge, George L Sirewart, Watt Piercy, Den- 
ver DP, Davton, Waldemar Stein, 
Wiekes—Louis Bush, H G. Garing, Wm. 


Emmett, Charles L. Shambaurh, Robert 
Stallard, 
Marvsville—Wim. MeKeudrick, 8S. F. Ral- 


ston, N. A. Hall, J, H. Ralston, H, C, Bacorn, 


J. W. Imes, C. G. Osborne. 


Walkerville—Charles W. Ifanscom, A. J. 
Washburn. 

Boulder--R, A. Hammer, Will Kennedy. 

Anaconda—Joe Oker, 

Glendive—A. H, Sawyer. 

Meadow Creck—Theo. Schweitzer, 

Diamond City—James Sullivan. 

Creamery—F. Latus, 

Clancey—W. W. Harnden. 

South Butte—Arthur Creasy, 

Elkborn—H. 8 Davis. 

The Northern Pacific and Montana Central 
railrouds have agreed to give a round trip 
ticket for one and one-tifth fares to ali whe 
attend the convention, provided such persons 
have secured from the railroud avents at the 
starting points a certilicate or reecipt of 
their purchase of a ticket to Boulder. This 
is quite liberalon the part of the roads, es- 
pecially when it is remembered that the 
Northern Pacific, which was the first round to 
respond to the request for reduced rates, is 
a land grant roud, and has about twenty 
million acres of land in Montana, 

Iam much pieased with the character of 
the responses to the circular, and feel en- 
couraged in the belief that the convention 
will have a good attendanee in uumbers, 
and also be of good quality in the ability 
and standing of those who are present. 
What will be the result-of the convention is 
of courre a very uncertain matter, but I trust 
that it will at least have the cifect of uniting 
the single tax men of the state and bringing 
the question prominently before the people. 

Personally, 1 believe that the single tax 
men ought to organize for political action 
this full—at leastto a certain extent. think 
such a move would be very effective in bring- 
ing ourideas to the front, aud 1 think the pres- 
eut streneth is such as to give the party a 
standing that will command respect from 
the other parties. The ouly officers to be 
elected at the gencral election in November 
will be a congressmun and one state scnator 
from each of nine counties in the state. 
There promises to be arathber lively cam 
puigo, but with so few candidates in the 
field there will be a fine opportunity to bring 
principles and not men to the front. I favor 
making nominations for state senator in 
every county where a senator is to be elected. 
Il believe that with proper nominations and 
proper work, three or four single tax men 
ought to be in the next state senate. If such 
should be the result, J have no doubt that the 
labor element in the huuse of representatives 
would unite with them, and that the united 
element would be the equal in strength of 
either of the other two parties. With such a 
stunding there could be no doubt of the sin- 
ele tax becoming the vital issue in Montana 
polities, with victory for our cause the sure 
result. 

It may seem extravagant to hope for such 
a great measure Of success, but I have some 
reason for the faith that 1s in me. 1 think 
that the single tuxers could make nomina- 
tions in at least two and probably more 
countics which would receive the indorse- 
ment of one or the other of the great parties, 
and witbout the single taxer yielding his 
rights or his principles in any particular. 
Then there is general dissatisfaction with 
both the old parties, and itonly needs a party 
with @ priuciple to fight fur to bring it. itn- 
mediately to the froutin the hearts of the 
people. The republican leaders in the state 
are professing to belheve in protection of the 
most radical kind. The greater proportion 
of the democratic leaders are protectionists 
at hecurt, and the democratic platform will 
in all probability be like that of last year—a 
protection platform. The only ground upon 
which the democratic party could this year 
ask the votes of the single tuxers or inde- 
pendent voters generally would be because 
of the election fraud by which the democrats 
were deprived of the control of the state 
legislature aud the consequent fraudulent 
seating of two republicans in the United 
Stutes senate. 

But there has net been an clection in) Mon- 
tana, certainly not within the past ten years, 
in which the democrats did not commit frauds 
of the most pronounced character, and there 
ishardly a prominent democrat who cunnst 
be shown tu have compromised with and in- 
dorsed election frauds of equally as vile a 
character us that which seated Sanders und 
Power in the United States senate, The only 
difference is that the reward was not so 
great. Soit seems bardly worth while for 
the independent voter to fly into the demo- 
cratic arms because the republicans have 
committed election frauds. Unless, there- 
fore, there is a new or independent ticket in 
the field, many voters will stay at home this 
yeur, 

Apart from the prospect of success, | think 
the single tauxers should put men in the field 
this year, As itis, our strength is uuknown 
and cay Command no respect from either of the 
other parties, when those parties go lo mak- 
ing platforms, Under the Australian system 
of voting, whieh fortunately we have iu this 
stute, we can develop our strength, and there 
is uo reason bo doubt that that strength is 
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sufficient for tis to say to one or the other 
political party; “You must give usa. plat- 
form and men on that platform in some na- 
eord with the principles of justice or we will 
vote the other ticket as the worse of two 
evils, in the hope that the worser evil be the 
sooner corrected.” When we can do this, we 
may have some reason for supporting a 
ticket made by a party already in existence. 
As parties go in Montana, at present, I see 
no renson Why situgie taxers should be asked 
to support cither of the two great parties. 

I wish L were able to send Tit STANDARD 
forthe next month to every cleetor in this 
precinet at least. [would hope thereby to 
excite enough interest in the convention to 
make it the greatest focal gathering ever 
seen here. Perhaps that can be accomplished 
auyhow. But we need literature, and espe- 
cially THe STANDARD. I send my copy out 
every week, and aiso two other copies which 
au New York frieud sends me. But I could 
send out twenty or thirty copies to food 
efYeet if Leould only afford to buy them. 
There is one thing lecando. If any subseriber 
tu THE STANDARD will send me bis copy regu- 
larly every week (or subseribe for a copy to 
be sent me from the office) E will in return 
send him regularly a copy of my paper, the 
Age, ltis the ouly paper in Montana sup- 
porting the single tax doctrine, and, while 
principally devoted to local affairs, might 
still prove interesting to some of the people 
iu the “effete cast.” If any one would like a 
sample copy of the Age beiore going into a 
scheme of this kind I shall be pleased to 
vratify him on receipt of nutice to that effect. 


CALIFORNIA. 





MAKING CONVERTS EVERY DAY—WANTS 500,- 
GQUU SIGNATURES ‘TO THE PETITION—TURY 
REFUSED A YEAR AGO, BUT SLGN NOW, 
Jobn A. Maynard, San Francisco.—I have 

forwarded 200 petitions. Weare making con- 

verts to our cause every day by propaganda 
work, and bave had considerable literature 
printed, which we send out through the state 
aud the coast. Our headquarters and read- 
ing rvom proved too small, so we had to en- 
gage the adjoining room, and now huve as 
tine a reading room aod library as is on this 
coust. Mr. J. FE. Mills of this city, who has 
been east ucurly all winter, spoke at our 

Sunday public meeting, and guve us quite 

an account of how the work was progressing 

in New York and the east generally. 

D. Stuart, Oakland.—I have sent in 82 
numes to the petition. I tind that men sign 
the petition much more readily now thun 
when the work was first started. Many will 
hesitate at first, but after a little conversa- 
tion will admit that information on the sub- 
ject is desirabie, und that the report from 
such a committee as congress is asked to ap- 
point would be likely to place much vulua- 
ble information before the country. So that 
now if it is deemed desirable I see no reason 
why the single tax workers throughout the 
country might not ian a reasonable time in- 
erease the number of uames to half amuliion, 


Isaac McCloskey, Santa Monica,—Two- 
thirds of those 1 asked, signed the petition, 
The refusals to sign, together with the most 
lamentable and astonishivg ignorance und 
indifference in relation to social questions, I 
found mainly among the aristocracy and the 
extremely poor and destitute. It is from 
these two classes of people that our danger 
comes, Some readily signed that refused 
one year ago, 

NEW JERSEY. 

William J. Walsh, Hlizabeth,—I am having 
woud success wilh the petition. Single tax 
men are growing up like mushrooms in our 
district. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mark IF, Roberts, Pittusburg.—We have the 
“moving fever” here, too. We are holding 
forth at 64 Fourth avenue now, and propcse 
to startin for the summer with renewed vig- 
or. The single tax is bepinning to be an 
interesting question for debating societies in 
this city, Several debutes have already taken 
place in which our friends have had no 


trouble whatever in overcoming their op- 
ponents. 


DELAWAKK, 

David MeWilhams, Rockford, Wilmington, 
—L aim doing all | cun to get signatures to the 
petition, Br thar etal 

VIRGINIA, 

Eugene Withers, Dauville.—I am going to 
a farmers’ alliances meeting uext week, and 
Liuvend distributing our tracts urd getting 
signers to the petition. 





MISSOURI. 





Percy Pepoon, St. Louis. —-At the last meet- 
ing of the Single tax leugue au address on 
the single tax, delivered by H. Martiu Will- 
jams to the workingmen of Bevier, was read, 
This speech was pubiisued in full in the Ma- 
con Times, one of the best papers of the Mis- 
sourt country press, and edited by the chair- 
nun of the democratic conrressional central 
committee for the First district, 


KANSAS, 
George W. Hatch, Coffey ville.--The fur- 
mers and others ure getting their eyes open, 
aud getting apgry at the coutemptible by: 
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pocrisy of the old political parties. Bo that 
- we are able now tu report progress. 











ARKANSAS. 

J. W. Harb, Corning.—The cause is grow- 
ing steadily in this county. 1 have sent the 
committee a total of sixty-three signed peti- 
tions. 


COLORADO. 

P. W. Monahan, Montrose.—I have some 
property in this town (six lots and two 
houses), so the tax assessor came to inter- 
view me the other day. Of course that was 
a ‘natural opportunity” for me to go to 
work; but judge of my surprise when I found 
him a natural born single tax man. I have 
known him for two or three years, and am 
well acquainted with hin, I knew him to be 
a republican, and of course a protectionist. 

Not an extremist, however. 

TEXAS. 

Albert Philpot, Saint Jo.—Our mayor, ed- 
itor and other men of influence have sigued 
our petition, though they do not all accept 
the single tax or free trade; but they are 
willing to nave the matter investigated. 





NEBRASKA. 

Charles F. Owen, Omaba.—I wish you New 
Yorkers would get up a tasty little badge of 
some sort, to be worn on the lapel of the 
coat, after the fashion of a G. A. R. badge. 
Iam doing well in getting signers to the 
petiticn. 


OREGON. 

F¥. M. Marquis, Grass Valley.—This is a 
strong republican district, and the most I 
have been able to do so far is to provoke dis- 
cussion, but I hope to show better practical 
results in the near future. I went asa dele- 
gate to a recent county democratic conven- 
tion, and when I got an opportunity I talked 
straight free trade to them. They didn’t 
seem to be afraid of it. 





RECRUIT SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS FOR 
“THE STANDARD.” 


For the convenience of persons wishing to 
send THE STANDARD on trial to their friends, 
we huve prepared recruit subscription bocks. 
They sre handsomely bound in heavy alligator 
paper, and sold at prices regulated by the 
number of blanks in each book. 

These blanks are each an order on THE 
STANDARD to send the paper for four weeker 
tothe person designated, and they save all 
trouble of remittance as they are paid for in 
advance. As soon as one of the blanks 
reaches our business office a postal card is 
sent to the person designated, informing him 
that at the request of the sender THE STAND- 
ARD will be sent to him for four weeks, be- 
ginning with the next issue, and that in case 
he does not wish to continue it it will be 

stopped atthe endof that time. This attracts 
more attention to it than is given toa sample 
copy seut out directly from the office. 

Every active worker for the single tay 
should have in his pocket a recruit subscrip 
tion book, in order that he may be able tu 
tear out the blanks and order the paper sen 
to anyone with whom he has been having ay 
argument on the subject. If our friends will 
use the stubs in the books and keep a recore 
of those to whom they orderthe paper sent 
they will be able to follow the matter up and 
probably make converts. The!price of the 
books is as follows: 

Five subscriptions . . .... . . $1 0€ 
Twelve subscriptions . . ..... 20 
Thirty-five subscriptions. . ... . 500 
THE STANDARD, 
No. 12 Union square, New York city. 





A PUBLIC DUTY UNPERFORMED. 
Rev. Heber Newton on Municipal Politics, . 

The immense development of means of 
popular conveyance, such as street railroads, 
has certainly been one of the greatest de- 
velopments of modern times. Until the 
scandal which arose in connection with the 
Broadway railroad franchise, these valuable 
franchises were given away gratuitously— 
privileges to the value of $10,000,000 were 
given away. Ino the old world, cities have 
recognized that here was a valuable source 
of profit. In Berlin there is a provision in 
the act incorporating the companies where. 
by the companies are bound to repair in 
the best manner the streets through which 
their tracks pass, and in addition, to pay a 
handsome revenue to the city. Baltimore 
has provided that at the end of fifteen yeurs 
the city shall have the option of taking over 
the railroads, aud New Orleans has a similar 
provision to come into force at the end of 
twenty-five years. But in this city, where 
of all places easy and cheap access is of su- 
preme importance, the mass of our working 
people are delivered over into the hands of 
private railroad corporations with no means 
of release until the coming of the millenium, 





HOW LABOR IS PROTECTED, 
Congressman R. Q, Dills. 

The manufacturer paid $1.25 to labor for 
producing a ton of pig iron. The govern- 
ment gave him @6 72 in order to enable him 
to pay that 9125. The manufacturer paid 
labor 3 for prouucing a ton of stcel rails, 
the government gave him §17 to evable him 
to pay it. Why did not the manufacturer 
give the $17 to the workingmen instead of 
turuag them out of work and going on 
felly,be rides through the mountains of Beot- 


THE STANDARD. 
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HUXLEY ON THE FOOR. 








YRARS AGO DESCRIB- 
THE EAST END OF 


A SPEECH OF HIS SOME 
ING THE CONDITION OF 
LONDON. 

A correspondent writing from Toronto, 
Canada, sends us a report of a speech by 
Professor Huxley. The report appeared iu 
the Leisure Hour for 1884, on page 189, and it 
is as follows: 


At the Mansion house meeting for pro- 
moting the establishmeut of the Beaumont 
institution, Professor Huxley indicated his 
own experience as a medical man practicing 
ainong the poor of a waterside parish in the 
east end forty years ago. He then became 
familiar with their livesin a way that only 
the clergyman and the doctor could know, 
and recent statements, he said, as to their 
condition contained nothing specially novel 
to him. He had found that the great majority 
of complainants were simply undergoing 
slow starvation mitigated by the bread and 
the stuff to which they gave the name of tea. 
And over and above the physical misery the 
impression had never died out of his mind of 
the supernatural und perfectly astonishing 
deadness and duliness of the existence of 
these poor people. Over that parish Dante’s 
inscription might have been placed, ‘‘Leave 
hope behind, ali those who enter here.” There 
was no amusement to diversify thedull round 
of life except the public house. There was 
nothing to remind the people of anything in 
the whole universe beyond their miserable 
toil rewarded by slow starvation; notning by 
which the man of genius could have obtained 
the most rudimentary of educational advan- 
tages tuo raise himself from the position ef a 
drudge. 

Leaving that scene on a voyage round the 
world, be had had opportunity of seeing sav- 
ages of all kinds, living in every conceivable 
condition of degradation; but in all his ex- 
perience he found nothing worse, nothirg 
more degrading, nothing more helpless, noth- 
ing so iutolerably duil and miserable as the 
life which he bad left behind in the east end 
of London. Although the savage had to 
alternate between fulness and hunger, with 
uncertainty of existence, yet at any rate 
there was life in it, and he was not a mere 
machine for producing so much mechanical 
energy atthe expense of so much bad food 
put into it. If the alternative was presented 
to him of entering upon the life of the east 
end and that of the savage, he would dis- 
tinctly choos: that of the savage. Nothing 
would please him better, even the discovery 
of anew truth, than to contribute toward 
the bettering of that state of things which, 
unless Wise and benevolent men took it in 
hand, would tend to become worse and cre- 
ate something worse than savagery—a great 
Serbonian bog which, ia the long run, would 
swallow up the surface crust of civilization. 
The movement under discussion was a wise 
one, and he believed it would prosper till, by 
dint of alleviating the condition of the indi- 
vidual—which was the only way in which 
society could be permanently improved—it 
would become far more practical and im- 
portant in its effects than any of these 
great schemes for simply providing better 
drainage, better lodgment and all the rest of 
it which had been recently so fully paraded. 
A nobleman with whom he had stayed in 
Scotiand put up a row of pretty cottages 
with a view to remedy the abomiuable state 
in which some of his tenants were living, but 
the only result was that they lived in one 
room and let the rest. Such was the effect 
of mechanically trying to improve the con- 
dition of the people from outside. Improve- 
ments should come from the inside. Culti- 
vate their intelligence and sense of dignity, 
give them higher aspirations than those 
which could be gratified by their common 
vices, and they would improve the houses of 
their own accord. It was for this reason 
that he gave his warmest sympatby to the 
work in hand. 


JOHN BOYLE O'’REILLY’S OPINION. 
New York World. 


The masses ure poor, ignorant and disor- 
ganized, not knowing the rights of mankind 
on the earth, and never knowing that the 
world belongs to its living population, be- 
cause a small class in every country has 
taken possession of property and govern- 
ment, and makes laws for its own safety 
and the security of its plunder, educating 
the masses, geueration after generation, into 
the belief that this condition is the natural 
order and the law of God. By long training 
and submission the people everywhere bave 
come to regard the assumption of their rulers 
und owners as tne law of right and common 
sense, and their own blind instincts, which 
tell them that all men ought to have a plen- 
teous living on this rich planet, as the 
promptings of evil and disorder. 

_ The qualities we paturally dislike and fear 
in @ Man are those which insure success under 
our present social order, namely, shrewd- 
ness, bardnesa, adroitness, selfishness, the 
mind to take advantage of necessity, the 
willto trample on the weak in the canting 
name of ‘‘progress” and “civilization.” The 
qualities we love ina man send him to the 
oorhouse—generosity, truth, trustfulness, 
riendliness, unselfishness, the desire to help, 
the heart to pity, the miud to refuse protit 
from a neighbor's loss or weakners, the de- 
fense of the weak. 
_ Our present civilization is organized in- 
justice and intellectual barbarism. Our 
prgeens is @ March to a precipice, 

The Bermon on the Mount and natural 

ustioce can rule the world, or they cunnot. If 

~ can our present ruling is the invention 










meaner 





of the devil; if they cannot the devil has a 
right to rule—if the people let him—but he 
ought not to call his rule ‘Christian civiliza- 
tion.” 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 
James G. Clark in Portland, Ore., Public Opin‘on, 
Swing inward, O gates of the future! 

Swing outward, ye doors of the past! 
For the soul of the people is moving, 
And rising from slumter at iast; 
The black forms of night are rctreating, 
The white peaks have signaled the day, 
And Freedom her long roll is beating, 
And calling her sons to the fray. 


And woe to the rule that has plundered 
And trod down the wounded and slain, 


While the wars of the old time bave tht. - - 


dered, 
And men poured their life tide in vain— 
The day of its triumphis endinj:; 
The evening draws near with its doom, 
And the star of its strength is descendiog 
To sleep in dishonor and gloom. 


Though the tall trees are crowned {onjthe 
higblands meee 
With the first gold of rainbow and sun, ** 
While far in the distance below them 
The rivers in dark shadows run, 
They must fall—and the workman shall burn 
them 
Where the lands and the low waters meet, 
And the steeds of the new time shail spurn 


them 
With the soles of their swift-tlying feet. 


Swing inward, O gates, till the morning 
Shall paint the brown mountains in gold; 

Till the life and love of the new time 
Shall conquer the hate of the old. 

Let the face and the handof the Master 
No longer be hidden from view, 

Nor the lands He prepared for the many 
Be trampled and robbed by the few. 


The soil tells the same fruitful story; 
he seasons their bounties display, 
And the flowers lift their faces in glory 
To catch the warm kisses of day; 
While our fellows are treated as cattle, 
That are muzzled when treading the corn, 
And millions sink down in life’s battle 
With a sigh for the hour they were born. 


Must the sea plead in vain that the river 
May return to its mother for rest? 

And the earth beg the rain clouds to give her 
Of dews they have drawn from her breast? 

Lo! The answer comes back in a mutter 
From ciouds where the quick lightoings 


glow 
And from heights where the mad waters uttcr 
Their warning to dwellers below. 


And woe to the robbers who gather 
In fields where they never have sown— 
Who bave stolen the jewels from lator 
And builded to Mammon a throne— 
For the snow-king asieep at the fountain, 
Shall wake in the summer’s hot breath, 
And descend in his rage from the mountains, 
Bearing terror, destruction and death. 


And the throne of their god shall be crum- 


ed, 

And the scepter be swept from his hand, 
And the heart of the haughty be humbled, 

And a servant be chief in the land; 
And the truth and the power united 

Shall rise from the graves of the true, 
And the wrongs of the old time be righted 

In the light and the might of the new 


For the Lord of the harvest hath said it— 
Whose lips never uttered a lie— 

And His prophets and poets have read it 
In symbols of earth and of sky, 

That to him, who has reveled in plunder 
Till the angel of conscience is dumb, 

The shock of the earthquake and thunder 
And tempest and torrent shall come. 


Swing inward, O gates of the future! 
Swing outward, ye doors of the past! 
A giaut is waking from slumber, 
And rending his fetters at last. 
From ne dust where his proud tyrants found 
im, 
Unbonored, and scorned, and betrayed, 
He shall rise with the sunlight around him, 
And rule in the realm he has made. 





TWO THINGS TO BEAR IN MIND. 
New York World. 


Mr. McKinley asks us to “bear in mind 
that the United States is now exporting 
more products than at any time in our his- 
tory.” The first thing to ‘bear in mind” is 
that this assertion is not true. 





GET THIS FACT FIRsILY 


YOUR MIND. 
Joseph Dana Miller in Watertown Journal, 

Every time the manufacturer goes to con- 
gress and asks for an incre se of duty, what 
sn effect is be asking tor? ° -erely a legisla- 
tive enactment to reduce wages, 
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SINGLE TAX UGANIZATIONS. 


(Secretaries of clubs are requested to send any cor 
rections in the list below, and all newly formed organ. 
izations are exked to report promptly ettiier to the 
Enroilment committee or The Standard.) 


ARKANBAS. 
LitrLr Rocr.—Little Rock single tax club. 
Every alternate Thursday eveniug, 717 Main 
st. Pres., Sol F. Clark; sec., O. D. Hemining, 


1910 Main st. 
CALIFORNIA. 

San FRANciIsco.—California single tax so- 
ciety. Every Sunday evening, St. George's 
hall, 9093¢ Market st. Library and reading 
room open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., 841 Market 
st. Pres, H. L. Pleace; sec., G. A. Hubbell; 
fin. sec., John A. Maynurd. Address of al) 
officers, $41 Market st, 

BACRAMENTO.—Single tax club of Sacra- 
mento. Every Friday evening, Dr. Reed's 
office, 6th and K sts. Pres, Dr, Thos. B. 
Reed: sec., C. W. Farnsworth, 1406 4th st. 

OAKLAND.—Single tax club No. 1 meets 
every Friday evening at St. Andrews hall, 
1056}¢ Broadway. Pres, A. J. Gregg; sec, 
E. Hadkins. 

Los ANGELES.—Los Angeles single tax club, 


Pres, 1. J. Harrell; sec., Clarence A. Miller... 


San DikGo.—Single tax county committee 
room. Novelette book stand, 444 5th st.; 
room open every day and night. George B. 
Whaley, chairman. 

BuackK DramMonp.—Contra.Costa county sin- 


'gketax committee. Jeff. A. Bailey, sec. 


COLORADO. 

Sratse.—Colorado State single tax associa- 
tion, room 14, Byers block, 15th and Champa 
sts. Pres., A. W. Elder; sec., H. C. Niles; 
treas., Geo. Champion. , 

DENVER.—Denver single tax association. 
Every Thursday evening, 803 16th st. Free 
reading room upen every day, 9 a.m, to 9 p.m. 
Pres,, G. H. Phelps; sec.. F. H. Monroe, 2051 
Marion st. 

PUEBLO.—-Commonweaith single tax club. 
First and Fourth Thursdays at office of D. B. 
V. Reeve. Union av. Pres., D. B. V. Reeve; 
sec., J. W. Brentlinger, Pueblo Smelting and 
Refining Co. 

GRAND JUNCTION.—Mesa county siugle tax 
and ballot reform club. Pres., James W. 
Bucklin; sec., Geo. Smith. 

Canyon City.—Single tax committee; sec., 
Dr. Frank P. Blake. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven.—Tax reform club Every 
Friday evening, room 11, 102 Orange st. 
Pres., Willard D. Warren; sec., Alfred Smith, 
105 Day st. 

MERIDEN.—Meriden single tax club. 3 p. 
m. every Sunday, Circle hall. Pres. Wm. 
Hawthorne; sec., Wm. Williss, P. O. box 1342. 

DAKOTA. 

State.—South Dakota single tax associa- 
tion. Pres., Judge Levi McGee of Rapid 
City; scc., W. E. Brokaw, box A, Watertown. 

Rapip City.—Black Hills single tax league. 
Last Saturday in each month, Library hall. 
Pres., Judge Levi McGee; sec, Francis H. 
Clark. 

Mapison.—Lake county single tax club. 
Chairman, Prof. E. H. Evanson. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. — Washington single tax 
ieague; always open; regular meeting Friday 
evening, 609 F street, N. W. Pres, Paul T. 
Bowen; sec., Wm. Geddes, M. D., 1719@ st., 


FLORIDA. 
PENSACOLA.—Pensacoliu single tax club No. 
1, Tuesday evenings, K. of L. hall, corner of 
Zaragosa and Palafox sts. Pres., J. Deunis 

Wolte; sec., James McHugh. 
Tawpa.—Thomas G. Sbearman single tax 
Jeague. First Monday in each month, busi- 
ness meeting; Sundays, public speaking. 
Pres., C. E. Ainsworth; sec., John H. Mc- 


Cormick. 
GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Atlanta single tax club No, 
1. Pres., J. M. Beath; sec., J. Henley Smith, 
67 Whitehall st. 

Av@eusta.—~Augusta single tax club. vey 
Friday evening, Hussar ball. Pres., Ed. 
Flury; sec. George Haines, care of Loflin & 


Meyer. 
ILLINOIS, 

CxicaGo.—Chicago single tax club No. 1. 
Every Thursday evening, club room 4, Grand 
Pacific hotel. Pres., Warren Worth Bailey; 
sec. F. W. Irwin, 217 La Salle st., room 835. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Sangamon single tax ctub, 
Pres., Joseph Farris; sec., James H. McCrea, 
623 Black ave. 

JACKSONVILLE.—Morgan county single tax 
club. Pres., Col. Wm. Camm of Murrayville; 
sec., Chas. W. Alexander of Jacksonville. 

SpPanta.—Single tax committee. Sec., Wm 
R. Bailey. — «ibe 

Quincy.—Gem City single tax club. Every 
Friday evening, Opera house building. Pres, 
C. BF. Perry; cor. sec.,Duke Schroer, 327 8. 3a. 

INDIANA. 


Srate.—Indiana singie tax league. Pres, 
Henry Rawie, Anderson; vice-pres, L. P. 
Custer, Indianapolis; sec., Thos. J. Hudson, 
155 Elm st., Indianapolis, State executive 
committee, Henry Rawie, Anderson; 8. W. 
Williams, Vincennes; L. O. Bishop, Clinton; 
Dr. C. A. Kersey, Richmond; Chas. G. Ben- 
nett, Evansville; Wm. Henry, Connersville; 
W.E McDermut, Fr. Wayne; T. J. Hudson, 
gj. F. White, L. P. Custer, Indianapolis, 

CLINTON.—Single tax club. Sunday after- 
noons, 3 o'clock, Argus office. Pres, Isauc 
H. Strain; sec., L. O. Bishop. 

Fort WaYNE.—Singie tax ciub, Pres, W. 
E. McDermutt; vice pres., J. M. Schwerzgen; 
acc., Henry Cohen. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Indianapolis single tax 
league. Every Thursday evening, 8 p.m., Man 
gur'ball, n, e. cor, Washington and Alabama 
sta. Pres., Dr. Brown; sec., L. P. Custer. 

EVANSVILLE. —Single tax association. Pres, 
Edwin Walker; sec., Charies G. Bennett. 

RiowwonpD.—Single tax club. Pres. C, & 
Schneider, 106 South Third st; scc., 
Richie, 9¥3 Bouth At | 

BURLINGTON.—Burlington single tax club. 
Pirst and third Wednesday of each month, 
$13 Jefferson st Pres, Richurd Spencer; 
e03. Wilbur Mosena, 020 Hedge ava, 
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alub: seeond and fourth Sunday of each 
month, %80 p.m.; 724 Hixth st. Pres.. Chas 
Mtevengonsean, 1, Kinnehan. RR WRraadwar 

ALLERTON. —Tax reformclub, Every Thurs- 
day evening, Vest’s hall, Pres, A, J. Mor- 
gan: nen, PD. D. Shirlew. 

MARSHALLTOWN.—Single tax committee. 
Pres., James Skege; sec., Hans Errickson. 

Mason City.—Single tax committee; lst and 
3d evenings of each month at Dr. Osborne’s 
ofice. Pres. J, A. Scranton; sec., J. 8. Mott. 

KANSAS. 

ABILENE.—Hingle tax club. Pres, C. W. 
Brooks; vice-pres., H. Charters; sec., A. L. 
Russel. 

Grove Hitu.—Grove Hill single tax club. 
Thursday evenings, Grove Hill school house, 
Lincoln township, Dickman Counnys Pres., 
EK. Z. Butcher; sec., Audrew Reddick, 

LOUISIANA. 

New ORLEANS.—Louisiana single tax club. 
Meets every Thursday night at 8 p.m. at 205 
Canal st. Pres., Jas. Middleton; sec, G. W. 
Roberts, $26 Thalia st. 

MAINE. 

AUBURN.—Auburn single tax club. Satur- 
day evenings, room 38, Phoenix block, Main 
st.; reading room open every evening. Pres., 
Thos. Marsden; sec., W. E. Jackson, 1227th st. 

LEWIsTON—Single tax committee. Kverv 
Wednesday evening, 79 Summer st. Chair- 
man, KF. D. Lyford; sec., Joseph Walsh, 7 


Summer st. 
MARYLAND. 

BaLTIMORE.—Single tax league of Mary- 
land. Every Monday, at 8 p.m., in nall 506 KE. 
Bultimore st. Pres., Wm. J. Ogden, 5 N. Carey 
st.; ree. sec., John Salmon, 415 N. Eutaw st.; 
cor. see., Dr. Wm. N. Hill, 1438 Baltimore st. 

Balumore single tax society. Kvery Sun- 
day evening, 8 p. m., at Industrial hall, 316 
W. Lombard st. Pres., J. G. Schonfarber; 
W. H. Kelly. 

Single tax association of East Baltimore. 
Pres., J. M. Ralph; sec., Chas. H. Williams, 
312 Myrtle av. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Bostox.—Boston single tax league, Wells's 
memorial hall. Pres... Hamlin Garland, 12 
Moreland st.; sec., Edwin M. White, 27 Pem- 
berton square. 

Nepouset singie tax league. Every Thurs- 
day evening, 8891g Neponset ave., Boston. 
Sec., Q. A. Lothrop, 48 Walnut st. 

Dorchester single tax club. Every otber 
Wednesday evening, Field’s building, Field’s 
Corner. Rooms open every day from 10a. mn. 
to 10 p. m. Pres., Ed Frost; sec., Juhn Adanis, 
Field’s building. 

Roxbury single tax club. Pres., Frank W. 
Mendum; sec., Henry C. Romaine, 250 Rug- 
gies st. 

StTonrHaAM.-—Stoneham single tax league. 
Pres., Dr. W. Symington” Brown, Stoneham. 

Lynn.—Lyun single tax league. Pres., C. H. 
Libbey st., 8331 Weshington st.;sec., John Mc- 
Carthy, 140 Tunson st. 

Worcestsr. — Tenth district single tax 
league of Worcester. Meetings first Thurs- 
day of each month, class room, Y. M. C. A. 
building, 20 Pearl st. Pres., Thomas J. Hast- 
ings; sec., Edwin K. Page, Luke View, Wer- 
cester. 

LAWRENCE. — Lawrence single tax club. 
Every Thursday evening, Col. J. P. Sweency’s 
office. Pres., Col. John P. Sweeney; sec., 
John J. Donovan, city clerk’s office. 

HyYpE Park.—Single tax club, Sec, F. 8. 
Childs, 40 Charles st. 

ORANGE.—Single tax league of Orange. 
First Wednesday of each month, pres. and 
secretary’s resideuce. Pres., H. . Ham- 
mond; sec,, Charles G. Kidder. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Merrimac assembly. BSat- 
urdwy evenings, 48 State st. Pres., Dennis F. 
Murphy; sec., W. R. Whitmore, 236 Merrimac 
st. 


MALDEN.—Ningle tax cluu. Meetings fort- 
nightiy at Deliberacive hall, Pleasant st. 
Pres., Geo. W. Cox, Glenwood st.; sec, Ed- 
win T. Clark, 100 Tremont st. 


MICHIGAN. 

Sturemn.—Sturgis club of investigation. 
Pres., Rufus Spaulding; see., Thomas Harding. 

SaGinaw.—Singie tax club, rooms 413 Gen- 
esee av., East Suginnw. Pres., Edward L 
Weggener; sec., Jas, Duffy, $03 State st. 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. —- Minneapolis single tax 
league Every Tuesday evening at the West 
hotel. Pres, C. J. Buell, 402 W. Franklin av.; 
sec. J. A. Suwyer, 309 Lumber exchange. 

ih Minneapolis single tax club. Wednes- 
da) evenings, at 1809 E. Lake st. Pres. A, 
M. Goodrich; sec., P. F. Hammersley. 

bt. Pauut.—Pres., H. C. McCuartey; see, R. 

C. Morgan, Northern Pacitic railroad office. 


MISSOURL. 

Sr. Lovis.—St. Louis single tax league. 
3, e. cor. 8th and Olive, meets every Tuesday 
evening Rooms open every evening. Pres, 
H. H. Hoffman; sec., J. W. Steele, 2758 Gamble 
street. 

“Benton School of Social Science.” BSat- 
urday, 8 p. m., 6839 Waldemar ave., St. Louis, 
Pres., Dr. Henry 8. Chase; sec., Wm.C. Little. 

La Due.—The Reform club of La Due. 
Pres., W. Stephens; sec., Jas. Wilson. 

Kansas City.—Kansas City single tax club, 
Meets every Sunday afternoon at 3 at head- 
quarters, cor. Lith st. and Grand av.; open 
everv nigbt. Pres,, H. 8. Julian; sec., War- 
ren Wasson, LIVE, 15th st. 

HERMANN.—Single tax committee. Pres, 
R. H. Hasenritter; sec., Dr. H. A. Hibbard. 

HicH Gate.—Single tax league. Meetings 
on alternate Thursdays at the house of W. 
M, Kinhead. Pres., Wm.Kinkead; sec., J. W. 
Swaw. _ 

Oak Hiiu.—Single tax league. Pres, F. 
Debolt; sec., J. W. Miller. 

ReEp Brin.—Single tax league. Pres, J. 8 
Cahill; sec., J. Krewson, Red Bird, Mo, 

NEBRASKA. 

Omana.—Omahu single tax club, Sunday 
afternoons, Gate City ball, cor. Isth and 
Douglas sts. Pres, Kufus Parker; sec, 
Cyrus F. Beckett, 41! N. 23d et. 

Wrymonk.—Henry George single tax club. 
Pres., H. C. Jaynes; sec., J. A. Hamm, 


NEW JERSEY. 

Jeusgy Crry.—Wtanaard single tax club. 
Werta every other Thuradey evening at the 
atone ee rooms, 642 har ave, 

yes,, dobo W, eway; sec,, doseps Dana 
Miler, SIGrovess 
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Newank.—Newark single tax club, Pres, | 


Herbert Boggs, 88 Broad st ; sea,, M. G. Gaff- 
nev 482 Warren place | 

PATERRON.—Passanic Co. single tax elub. 
Pres., EK. W. Nellis; see., John A. Craig, 192 
Hamburg ave. Meetings every Sunday even- 
ing at 160 Market street. 

S. Ornaner.—s, Orange single tax club. 
Pres., E. H. Wallace; sec., Henry Hause. 

VINELAND. —Vineland single tax und ballot 
reform club, Pres., Rev. Adolph Roeder; 
sec,, Wm. P. Nichols, box 924. 

JANVIER.—Janvier single taux aud ballot 
reform cluh., Alternute Thursday evenings, 
Janvier hall. Pres. W. d. Rice; sec., Sydney 
R. Walel 

CAMDEN.—Camden single tax club, Pres., 
Louis M. Randall; sec., Win. M. Callingham. 

W ASHINGTON.—Washington Iand and tax 
club. Pres, John Morrison; sec, W. H, 
Christine. 

BAYONNE.--Single tux committee. Chair- 
wan, Wm. R. DuBois. 

Passalc.—Single tax committee of Passaic. 
Pres., Oscar D. Wood. 


- NEW YORK. 

New York.—Manhattan single tax elub. 
Business meeting, first Thursday of euch 
month, at Sp. m.; other Thursdays, social 
and propaganda. Club rooms, 73 Lexington 
ave.; open every day from 6 p. m. to lZ p. m. 
Pres., Louis F. Post: sec., A. J. Steers. 

Hariem single tax club, room 38, 347 West 
125th st Business meeting every Tuesday, 
8.30 p.m. Whist and social evening every 
Thursday. Pres., Eugene G. Muret; sec., 
Chas. H. Mitchell. 

North New York single tax club. Every 
Tuesday atS8p. m., at 2840 Sd ave. Pres, 
James R. Small; sec., Thomas F. Foy. 

BRooKLYN.—Brooklyn single tax club. Clup 
house, 193 Livingston st. Open every evecuing. 
Discussions Wednesday evenings. Business 
meetings Friday evenings. Lectures Sunday 
evenings. Pres., Peter Aitken;.cor. sec., W. F. 
Withers, 3 Willow st. 

The Eastern District single tax club. Busi- 
ness meetings first and third Monday even- 
ings of each month at 284 Broadway. Public 
mneetings durivg spring end summer months 
es advertised, atthe cali of the president, 
Joseph McGuinness, 215 Ross st.;sece.. Emily A, 
Deverall, 284 Broadway. 

Eighteenth ward single tax club. Mects 
every Tuesday eveuing, 8 p. m., at 253 Ever- 
green ay. 

BuF¥Fa.Lo.—Taxreform club. Every Wednes- 
day evening, Central labor union ball. Pres., 
8. C. Rogers: sec., H. B. Buddenburg, $24 Chin- 
ton st., FE. Buffalo. 

ROCHESTER.—RKochester single tax union. 
Wednesday, 8 p. m.; Sunday, 3 p. m.; 80 Rey- 
nold’s Arcade. Pres., J. M. Campbell; see., D. 
Waters, 80 Reynolds arcade. 

ALBANY.—Singie tux club, Meetings every 
Thursaay, 730 p.m. Pres, J. C. Roshirt; 
sec , George Noyes, 308 First. st. 

SyRACUSK.—Syracuse Single tax club. 113 
Walton street. Pres, KF. A. Paul; sec., H. R. 
Perry, 149 South Clinton st. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.—Single tax club. Every 
Thursday evening, 8 p. m., 226 Union st. 
Pres., W. C. Albro; sec., F. 8. Arnold. 

AUBURN.—Single tax club. Mondays, 7.30 
p.m., College hall. Pres, Dan. Peacock; 
sec., H. W. Benedict, 6 Morris st. 

ELLENVILLE.—Singrie tax club of Ellenville. 
First and third Monday of each month, Canal 
st., over E. Bevier’s drug store. Pres., Wm. 
Lambert; sec., Benj. Hull. 

FLUSHING.—Single tax club, Pres., D. C. 
Beard; sec., Fred Sheffield. 

New Bnrieuton, 8. 1.—Richniond county 
single tax club. Every Monday evening, Par- 
abola hall, New Brighton. Pres., J. S. Co- 
gan; sec., A. B. Stoddard, W. New Brighton. 

NORTRPORT.—Single tux committee. Sec., 
J. K. Rudyard. 

OwkrGo.—Singietaxclub., Pres., Michnel J4 
Murray; sec., J. M. Wilson, 204 Front st. 

Troy.—Singte tax club. Meetings weekly 
at 576 River st. Pres., Henry Sterling; sec., 
B. B. Martis, 576 River st. 

CoHors.—Sinyvle tax committee. Pres., P. 
C. Dandurant, sec., J. S. Crane 128 Ontario st. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—Single tux committee. 
Chairman, A. P. Slade; sec., Dre Wro. C. 
Wood, 308. Main st. 

JAMESTOWN.—Single tax club of Jumes- 
town. Last Saturday evening of each mortn. 
Pres., Adam Stormer; sec., F.G. Anderson, 
300 Barrett st. 

YonKers.—The Jefferson single tax club, 
13 N Broadway. Public meetings every Tues- 
day evening at 7.45. Pres., Fielding Gower; 
sec., Wm. Young, P. O box 617%. 

OHI10., 

STatH.—OQOhio Single tax league. State ex- 
ecutive board: Pres., W. F. Bieu, 1638 Wilson 
av., Cleveland; vice-pres., J. G. Galloway, 
263 Samuel st., Dayton; treas., Wm. Rad- 
cliffe, Youngstown; sec., Edw. L. Hyneman, 
room 3, 348}¢ 8. High st., Columbus, 

CLEVELAND.—Cleveland single tax club. 
Every Wednesday evening, 8 p. m., 144 On- 
tario st., room 16. Pres., Flom L. Johnson; 
see., C. H. Nau, room 25, Standard block. 

CINCINNATL—--Cincinnati single tux club. 
Kvery Suuday afternoon, Club room, Brad- 
ford’s block, n.w. cor. 6th and Vine sts. Pres,, 
Jumes Semple, 478 Central av.; cee, Alfred 
H. Henderson, 23 Clark st. 

Co.LuMbus.—Central single tax club, See, 
Edw. L. Hyneinan, 3483¢ 8. High st. 

Columbus single tax club, Meets Sunday 
at3.30 pom. Vres., H. 8 Swank, 51 Clinton 
building; see., BE. Hullinger. 

Tirrin—Singie tax committee. Bee, Dr. 
H. F. Barnes. 

GALION.—Galion single tax club Every 
Monday evening, residence of P, J. Snay, 108 
ty Union st. Pres, P. J. Bnuy; sec, Maud K. 

ney. 

Dayton.—Free land club. Pres, Jobn 
Birch; Bec., W. W. Kile; 108 BE, Sth st, 

Aknon.—Akron single tax club, Pres, Jno, 
McBride; sec., Sam Rodgers. 

MiaMIABURG.—-Land and labor association 
OF amNOUre: Pres, Cc, F, Boall: sec,, a, T, 

s 


Manavreun.—Manasfle!d single tax club, 
Presa, Dr. T. J. Bristor;, sec., W. J. Huggins, 
OR W lat. et. 

TorRDO,—Bingle tax club No, 1 meets at 
1183 Summit st. every Sunday at 10 a m 

Pree, A. BR. Wynn: eac., J. P. Travers. 
| Younesuows.—Nvery Thureday evening, 
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Ivorites hall, Pres. Billy Radcliffe; sec, A. 
C. Hughes, 6 8& Murket st. 

WANESVILLE.—Certral single tax club. 

Pres, W. H. Loughead; see, Wm. Quigley. 
OREGON, 

PorthLann.—Portland ballot reform sand 
single tax club. First Monday of each month, 
Real Estate Exchange hall. Pres,, 't. D. Ware 
Wick; sca, Wallace Yates, 48 Stark st. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
~ PHILADELPHIA,—~Singte tux society of Phil- 
adelphia. Mvery Thursday, 8 pin, 9044 Wal- 
nut st. Cor. see, A. WH. Stepheuson, 214 Chest- 
nut. st. 

Southwark tax reform club. Meets ever 
Saturday evening at 8 pm., at Wright's hall, 
Passyunk av. ard Moore st. Pres., don Cos- 
grove; see, H. Valet, 5'2 Queen st. 

Kensington single tax club. HKvery Sun- 
day evening, 8 o'clock, Textile ball, cor. Ken- 
siueton av. and Cumberland st. Pres. Jus, 
Wright; see, John Moore, 185-4 Vienna st. 

PITTSBURG.—Pitisburg singie tax club, 
Mee.s every Ist and sd Sunday evening at 
7:30 Ghdthav. Pres, Kdm. Yardley; sec, 
Mark Roberts, 140 8. 24th st. 

~BRApDFoRD.—Bingle tax club, St. James 
Hace. Open every evening. Meetings 
Vednesday evening and Sunday afternoog 
ut3p.oim. Pres., Puil. D. 'Tauguey; sec., J. C. 
De Forist. 

READING.—Reuding single tux society. 
Mouday evenings, 522 Court st. Pres, Chas. 
S Prizer: see, WingH MekKinney, 622 Court st. 

Krik.—Hrie tax reform league. Pres, W. 
G. Me-Kenn; sec, J. L. Babcock. 

KpWARDSVILLE.—Jet¥erson ballot) reform 
and single tax club. Kirst Friday of each 
mouth. Pres., J. J. 8mvthe, M. D.; sec, J. 
P. Hammond. 

LEBANON.—-Lebanon single tax and land 
club. Fres., Adam Behny; see., J. G. Gimmer- 
miu, 11t N. Fourteenth st. 

ScRANTON.—Heury George single tax club, 
Ist aud 8d Friday evenings of each mopth, 
Neake’s ball, cor. Franklin ave. and Spruce 
st. Pres., Duncan Wriyht; sec., Arthur Me- 
Gee, 914 Capouse ave. 

BHENANDOAH.—Ninyle tax club, Sundays. 
3 pain., 415 W. Coul st Pres., Morris Marsh; 
sev., Thomas G@. Potts, 

UprekR LeyigH.—Single tux committee. 
Pres., J. Bo Carr; see, George McQeo. 

JOUNSTOWN, Pa.—Heury Georsye club, Meots 
every Monday evenmyp for public discussion. 
Pres. A. J. Moxham, see., Richard Kyre. 

FoTtTsTtown.—Ning le tax club, Meetings Lat 
and 3d Friday evenmes cach month in Weitz 
enkorn’s hill. Pres., D. L. Haws; see, H H 
Johnson, 530 Walnut st. 

RHODK ISLAND. 
“ PROVIDENCK.—Single tax association of 
Rhode Istund. Alternate Friday evenings, 
room 22, Slade building, cor. Washington and 
Eddy sts. Pres., Dr. Win. Barker; sec., Geo. 
D. Liddell, 145 Transit st. 

PAWTUCKET.—Sinyle tux association. Ev'ry 
Wednesday evening, Main st, Pres, Hd. 
ward Barker, sec, Kdgar Farnell, 220 Min- 
eral Spring ave. 

THNNESSEK. 
_ MEMPHIS.—Mempbis single tax association. 
Pres., J. 8S. Menken; sec., . G. Brown. 
TEXAS. 

STATE.—Texas tax reform association. 
Pres, H. F. Ring, Heuston; seu, J. B. Coch- 
run. 

EL Paso.-—E] Paso tariff reform club. 1st 
wud sd Saturdays of each month, county court 
room, Court house. Pres., G. EK. Hubbard; 
sec., A. W. Thomas. 

llouston.—bingle tax committee. Pres., 
H. F. Riug; sec, EK. W. Brown, care of Ger- 
mania house, 

SAN ANTONIO.—bSingle tax club. Meets first 
and third Thursday in each month Pres.,@ee. 
Marks; sec., Theo. Kunzmann, ll Crockett st. 

VIRGINIA, 

RiCHMOND.—Sinpie tax ciub No. 1. Cor. 
Broad and 3d sts., Sunday atternouns, Pres, 
Jas. D. Van Arnuuy see, Jcohu T. Chappell, 
D1G N. 22d st. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 
_ PARKERSRURGH. —Bingie tax league. Every 
Baturday night, 500 Market st. Pres. W. Bb. 
Curry; see., W. K ‘Shaver. 
CANADA, 

Toronto, Ont.—sinvie tax club. Pres., 

Win, Seo.t; sec, A. C. Stunner, 1168 Queen 


st., Wesb. 
NEW ZAMALAND. 
MASTERTON. —dingrie tux suciety. Addres, 
W. tteLeno, Masterton, 
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HANDY BINDERS 


FOR 


THE STANDARD. 


A lot of Handy Binders, made especially for Ming | : 


THE BTANDAKD, sre now ready, 
Price 75 cents to any aduress, 
Address THE BTANDARD, 
12 Utuen Byuare, New York City, 


VOLUME SIX OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY, 


Alimited number of bound volumes of THE SPAND 


Sor te cent nag amen ten ara 


ALD in heavy boards are olfered fur sale at the fol 


lowing prices: 
VON, Decce serecssereeececereteeseeererseresesees MIO OO 
(J anuiry 8 to July 2, 1887) 

We had entirely run out of scme of the issues of Vol, 
T, and with Considerable diiculty) have repliced 
them, We now live ready four volumes, for sale 
the above price, 

Vol. Tl,...... sosereeesercnreicnnsersdoseccnneaee Meh GOOD 
(July 9 tu Decentber uO, 1887,) 

Vola, ibiand PV ie cssaevienes Pesesteeiiveiesi ee ee. ou 
VUatiuary 7 to December 29, 898, Hound tovether) 
vol, Vicccovesrrereepespeveeepesneseeererecscrecs ep Dap od 
(January 5 to June %, 1459, 


Volt. LM PEeeeeeeTeTESTSCeeteereerrerrerrasrrerrerrers | % | a 
(July 6 Lo December ts. 1sk¥—now ready,) 


(Mapressuge extra, 
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| Fair white:: 
Bright clear” * mplexion 


Soft healtmul skin. 


“ DEARS’~-The Great English Complexion SOAP,---Sold Everywhere.” 
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~BurroucuHs, WELLCOME 


Importers, Exporters, 


Manufacturing Chemists 


AND 
AMERICAN MERCHANTS, 
SNOW HILT, BUILDINGS, 


LONDON, E. C. 


Cn ary 
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B. W. & Co.'s Offices and Warehouses, 
Occupying Seven Floors in all, 


Bm. W. & Co. manufacture only New and Im- 
a forms of Chemical and Pharmaceutical Pro- 
cts, and are the sole makers of the only Original and 
uine TABLOIDS of Compressed Drugs, as prescribed 
by the Medical Profession throughout the world, and 
if supplier to ne ME at ang other = Ex- Boe 
orers and Travelers (ude published reports. - 
B. W. & Co. makea Specialty of PALATABLE and @ B. W. & CO.’S CONGO MEDICINE CHEST, 
Po RTABLE Drugs and Outfits for Ships, Exploring Ex- as supplied to Stanley and others. Fitted with Tas 
ditions, Missio-aries, Planters, Mining Companies, 1.o1ps of compresse Drugs. Less than one-tenth 
aravans, etc. the bulk of ordinary Medicines. 
SOME TIME. 


Isabel Hotchkiss Paul in Boston Globe. | JOURNAL OF THE KNIGHTS 
“when I dipt into the future, far as human cye could OF LABOR. 


see—"’ 
Some time this struggling world of ours will 


cast 
The fetters off that bound her in the past, 
Burst from the cruel chains that held her 















That is the most perfect goveroment in which an in- 
jury to one is the concern of all. 


long. 
And Right shall grandly triumph over Wrong. 
Some time the darkened, narrow minds of 


men 
Will broaden in a larger growth, and then 
Wi'h aweeter, purer laws our lives shall be 
Led to the borders of Eternity. 


Some ame the thrones of kings will lie in 
ust. 


——ws, 


THE JOURNAL is acknowledg:d to be 
the LEADING LABOR PAPER in the 
countrys. Ite columns every week contain 


; ’ ' i ; Le ot tu 

Their pomp and splendor lost in wold “and contributiousfrom tre ablest thinkers upon 
rust. ecouomic questions. It isthe only paper in 

What are they, kings and princes but iu | which the principles and platform of the 


name: 


o 7 > ge 1 . . "Ke 
One honest man would put them all to shame. Order are nuthoriiatively discussed and ex 


piained. 
The flimsy shams and pretences, and all 
The pettiness of human strife will fall 


Like dead leaves on a wind-blown autumn Among it» contributors are; 


T. V. Powdertiys, 
Ralph Beaumont, 


*“*Merlinda Sissins,*’ 
Phillips Thompson, 
Henry A. Beckmeyer, Rev. Wm. &. Bull, 
A. W. Wright, 
L P. Wild, Cieero Perry, 
Clark Orvis, and others of cqual ability. 


ay 
And Justice o’er the land shal! oold her 
sway. 


Some time, some time, O, trusting hearts that 
wait 
I see it written in the Book of Fate, 
Tbat rank and riches, dogma, race and creed 
Shail ear for naught beside one golden 
eed. 


Michael Corcoran, 


Some time, some time—it may be near or far, 

But I see it calmly shiuing like a star— 

And thavk/ul nations rise to bless the hour, 

When onl) Worth is Wealth, and Truth is 
ower. 


Terma of Subscription: $1 per year; 50 
cents for six montha; 25 cents for three 
menths. In bulk packages to one address, 
23 copies, three months, $5. 








HELP OUR WET NURSE INDUSTRY. 
Mauch C unk Democrat, 


Recently an American citizen of means and 
bis wife visited Europe, where thev enjoyed 
themselves vearly a year. During their stay 
@ child was born, and soon after they sailed 
for their American home, and broucht with 
them a healthy wet nurse, who had special 
charge not only while on the ocean, but con- 
tinued nearly a year to nurse the baby. 


Send subscriptions to JOHN W. HAYES, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, Box 8S5, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GREATEST ADVANCE 





Now, it seems to us,some one should call - 

McKinley's attention to the fact that there 

eaten tax to protect the wet nurse in- LIFE INSUR ANCE 
poy ee ee ee in the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


V4ID UP AND CASH VALUES GUARAN- 
TEED 


RECRUIT 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 
The Books are handsomely bound in 
savy “Alligator” paper, and are sold at 
drices regulated by the number of blanks 


each contains, as follows: by the 


10 eu bec rl one ee es 08 88 | eeRERUTED MABBAUHUSETTS INSUR- 
fbircy-Sve subscriptions, © = = « « ht ARCE ACT OF 1887. 


THE STANDARD. 12 UNION SQUARE, 


renee 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
of Pittadield, Mase. 








HE TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION. 
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—— — ~ GEO. W. ENGLISH, MANAGER, 


Vor New York ani New Jersey, 
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THE STANDARD. 


| Vol. VI, No. 21 
HENRY GEORGE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


NU. 132 UNION SQUARK, 
PROGRESS AND POVERTY. PROPERTY IN LAND, 


An inquiry into the cause of industrial depression - EE en te ey Geatbe: DROOL STEVIE AWA 
and of tucrease of want with increase of wealth, The y B 
remedy. Ti pages. Paper covers, 15 cents. 
By HENRY GEORGE, 


512 pages, Cloth, $1.5", Paper covers, 35 cents, Half 
calf or half morocco, $3.00. 








FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty in German), 
Translation of C. D. F, Gutschow, 
430 pages. Paper covers, 35 cents, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


Ry HENRY GEORGK 


$42 puges, Cloth, 61.00, Papercovers, 3§centae, Half 
calif or half morocco, § 





PROGRES ET PAUVRETE, 


(Progreas and Poverty in French), 
Translation of P. L. LeMonnier, 
542 pages, Paper covers, $2.75. 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE? 


(Protection or Free Trade? in French), 
Ha.f calf or Translation of Louis Vossion. 
7 436 pages. Paper covers, $2.75. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What it involves and how alcne it can be settled. 
By HENRY GEORGE, Translation of Ludovico Eusebio, 
87 pages. Paper covers, #0 cents. $52 pages. Paper covers, $2.K). 


SETS OF THREE.---PROGRESS AND POVE TY, SOCIAL PROBLEMS, PROTECTION OR 
FREE TRADE? BOUND ALIKE, IN HALF CALF OR HALF MOROCCO, $7.50. 


ECONOMIC WORKS. 


By way of answering inquiries constantly received, we append a list of some 
economic and social works of various kinds, with prices, at which they will be for- 
warded post paid. Any work not mentioned procurable in New York will be sent on 
receipt of publisher’s price. 

ILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON,—THE 


stury of his life, Told by hiy children, 4 vols, 
cloth, $i2 OG. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AD examination ef t\ tariff question with especial 
regard to the interests o. inbor, 


By HENRY GEORGE, 


Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, 35 cents, 
half morocco, $3.UU, 


omens 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progress aod Poverty in Italian), 


HE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT SYSTEM 
as embodieu in the legisiation of various coun. 
ties. By J. H. WIQ@MORE. Cloth, $2.50. 


INHE HISTORY OF THE FREE TRADE 
MOVceMENT IN rNGu 


SBAYS ON POLITICAL ECONOWMY.— 
By FREDERICK BASiLAT, L[2mo, cloth, $1.2. 


AND.--By AUGUSTUS 
MNOUNGREDIEN. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts, 
YO?7HISMS OF PROTECTION. — WITH wish 
Ss reface by Horace White. By FREDERICK 
BASTIAT. 12mo, clovh, $1.00, OSTULATES OF _ENGLISH POLITI. 
ese opal: ROONUMY.—By WALTER BAGEKHOT, Cloth 
ISTORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY | — wets 
a ee N INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AN 
ie , cloth, ‘y 
A eo 
THE TARIFF HISTORY OF THE wae ers, 61. 
UNITED STATES.—Containing “Protection to 
Young Industries,” aud “The History of the Present ORK AND WAGEN.—BY THOS, BRASSEY, 


Tariff, 1860-1883." By F. W. TAUSSIG. 8vo, cloth, 61.3%. lémo, cloth, $1.00. 





Any of the above Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


HENRY GEORGE & CO. 
713 Unieu Square, New York City. . 
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HE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


A Net of Tracts (Exclusive of Books from Nos. 1 te 36 will be Sent tor 40c. The Price 
will Increase with the Addition of New Tracts. 
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Cents, 
1, A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty, Louis F, Post. 8 prgeSe....eeeseees pais els-cle's viviere Wioiea/e.slomin Gis Saudia e's de'eslen e's 
2 Australian System, Louis F. Post A pagesarccrcccccscccccsvecsevccesecrenesssessensseeenssseseesesensnereseseon 
3 First Principles. Henry George. 4 payes........ Salata nre.s's o4@selere Sibieiees wediaes's Sieiccaes Mes GeCeeseeencaeccceebe sence as TS 
4. The Right to the Use of the Earth, Herbert Spencer, 4 pagese..cccccccccersenccevcsvctssccttsevccevescscosccs BS 
5, Farmers and the Single Tax, Thomas G,. Shearman, 8 pAagmese.ccocccecsccscsecscecvense eecccasccsvcvesscn 
6, The Canons of Taxation. Henry George, 4 pages,.......... seeeveceee senecess siais sane s sae eteecerrceeertareveres 
2. A Lawyer’s Reply to Criticisms, Samuel B. Ciark, 16 pages.......ccccecceesccceenceenees se ae sae eelgidis'sesve se biace 4 
& Back to the Land. Bishop Nulty. 16 puges....... ae 4 
9 The Single Tax. Thomas G, Suearman 8 pages.. 3 
10. The American Farmer, Heury George. 4 pages.. 2 
11, Unemployed Labor, Henry George, 4 pages.......... vesetecace ve 2 
12, The Case Plainly Stated. H. F. Ring, BPULOS. cercecccccvece seed pb cvaeceses acess singaxes iglen seascaseseicwev eben, o 
12% Social Problems, S42 pages, L2MO. PApers..cseccccseccrecrcren nr eeseneeneesseneeee ener reeeeeeeteeet erect iscenrene 33 
14. Odjections to the Land Tax. Thomas@ Shearmian, 4 pages........... leeeeesecenes ee sccrenccenccncseccneresscns BD 
15. Land Taxation. A Conversation Between David Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 nages......cessscccesee 3B 
16, How to Increase Proflts. A.J. Steers, 2PAGeSer. cree. cseccsccrccsccccercsscersssecsesssvesetrecseesssccessessce ft 
1% The New Political Economy, E. O. Brown, 4 PaBes.... cocccccnsccccencncccncsccssccscevccesseuseesersteeeerecee 
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Values. Henry George. 8 DAges......... vorecsccccccccscccetscssveccesvessucstentecseesceeseseres 
26 Henry George's Mistakes, Thomas G. Shearman, 8 pages.....cccccccccvecccccccvecccneccteccccvcccvcccccs 1 
%. The Democratic Principle. Herry George. 8 Dages.....ccccccccsccccccecstsecccsccerseceseoteeneasecens son 8 
28, Progress ard Poverty, Henry Geurge 512 pages......ccescccccscvcscscncvevssesuse uiecedsteueiielatek es ecin 33 
29. Tue New Ballot System, Lewis F. Post. 4 PageS.....cccseccscssssecncoetesstetseeseeeesterseteactentertessensnee 
30, Prop rey in Land, Henry George, TT pages ....ccccocecscccccceusecececeescesecectcseeceseeecteccecvaseven soit i3 
31 und 32 out of print. RT eae 





33. ‘The Gospel and the People, Bisho Huntington, 4 PAROS... corrccrsscrncnsevrcevceerereseeritensessacee 2 
34. Bingle Tax blatform. Ky aang 4 eorge. 2 pages..... eee eee re ere nnec rece eerveceeeeeheeeeseste: one scat pa 1 
85 Justice the Objecu—Taxiatiun the Means. Henry George, 8 pages.........cccoscescccccceteccccccccnce ie 3 
386. One Tax Enough. Thomas G, Shearman, 8 pages............ wet ae Dae aie Sestieles SS ent satiaes beans Goianivestieiel 3 


Prices of Single Tax Librar Two-page tracts— Y rent: 2 ; 
cents; Su copie. sole : be pag S—l copy, I cent; 40 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies 
‘our-page tracts—| copy, 2 cents; copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 40 cents; c 28, 
Eight-page tracts—1 copy, Scents; 10 cupies, 10 cents; 100 Sonice, 80 cents; 1000 cohlne +7 
Sixteen page tracts —Lcopy, 4 cents; 5 copies, 10 cents; 100 cupies, §1.60; 1,0UU copies, g12. ‘ 


No extra charge by mail 
TARIFF TRACTS. 


A Set of Tarif? Tracts will be sent to any addreas fer 1c, 


St. Protection as a Universal Need. Henry George, 4 pages, 
HY rte aed N pease Set nce ee: on ee a 
merican Protection and British tree Trade, eury George. 4 e 
69. Protection aud Wages. Henry Geo ge. 8 puges. : . _— 
40, The Common Sense of the Tariff Question, Thomas @. Shearman, 8 pages. 
12 Protection the Friend of Labor? Thomas @, Shearman. 8 pages, 
7, A Short Tarif History. Thomas @, Shearman. 2 pages, 
76, Plain Talk to Protect{onists. Thomas @ Shearman, 4pages, | 
Zi, An address to Workingmen on the Tariff Question, Henry George, 4 pages, 


The following numbers of the “Land and Labor Lis) 672, se the Law of Christ. Rev. @ %, Spencer, | 
— f 


brary” are still in stock: . fore’ Bong : wet me 
1h Bailors’ Boug Harbor and the Randall Varm, W.T, _ een) eaanale.: TA DAES, 
14 The Collegiate choreh and Bhoomaker's Field. W. | 92 The Case SWEDISH TRACTS. | ‘Gare 
18, 1¢ ia the Law of Obrist. Rev. 8, Hi, Gpencer. ¢ pp. Adurese STANDARD,’ 
31. Christianity and Poverty, Fatber Huntington 4p. 12 Union square, New York City, 


ASSORTMENTS OF TRACTS. 


During the tte campaign quantities of our beat 


ramer. on. 
7 ay Butcher oman and My Grocery Man, William 
uo Republican's Reasons for Bupporting Cleveland, 


we Frank T, Reid. 
we. Jon aesa mand Hamilton, Chauncey ¥. Black. § pp. tracts Were mourted for special work; and many of 
these not having been uscd, ve now place them, with 


some of @ more recent date, in convenient packages, 
at a low price, 
Packages may be had at Sc, and }.00, 
Address, THE STANDARD, 
12 Unies Square, 
NEW YORE: 


Peo pre ean TRACTS. 
rm , George, 
“a beciailam—ls Truth and Its Error. Henry George. 
@ Tazing Land Values, Henry Seorge, 4 vages. 
$8. Size for small 
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